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PREFACE 


Each year since 1930 the Geneva Research Center has issued a study 
of the relationship of the United States to the League of Nations, 
the Permanent Court of International Justice, and the International 
Labour Organisation. The latest of these studies, giving a detailed 
account of this country’s cooperation with these important agencies 
during the year 1936, is republished in this document. A brief review 
of world affairs is a feature of the report, which concludes that during 
this period of ‘‘general international disorganization’’ the United 
States in its foreign relations has consistently followed the policy 
established in recent years. 

The Carnegie Endowment takes pleasure also in making available 
to readers of International Conciliation the text of the neutrality 
legislation recently enacted by the Congress of the United States. 


NICHOLAS MurRRAY BUTLER 


New York, May 10, 1937. 
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THE UNITED STATES 
AND WORLD ORGANIZATION DURING 1936! 


INTRODUCTION 


The year 1936 offers a period of marked transition in which to study 
the relationships which have developed between the United States 
and the three principal international agencies resulting from the 
World War: the League of Nations, the International Labour 
Office, and the Permanent Court of International Justice. 

The year was a critical one both for the world in general and for 
the United States in particular. Activity, nervousness, and strain 
were apparent everywhere: in Africa and Asia, actual armed con- 
flict; in Europe, preparation for it; in the Americas, precautions 
against it. The Old World had seen in rapid succession Italy’s mili- 
tary victory in Abyssinia, the collapse of the first collective sanctions, 
Germany’s sudden reoccupation of the Rhineland, the most cruel 
of civil wars in Spain, and an alarming Nazi-Fascist network extend- 
ing from Rome through Berlin to Tokio. The Far East presented no 
happier picture, Japan and China continuing in a constantly rasping 
tension which threatened to snap at any moment. The Americas 
appeared relatively calm, but it was a calm which reflected a deep 
foreboding. The United States showed intense activity, notably on 
account of the Presidential election, an anxious searching of hearts 
as to how best to assure national safety in the present situation, and 
the beginning of a definite economic recovery permitting interest to 
turn once more from complete internal self-absorption to the more 
serious situation outside. 

The result of these currents throughout the world was to produce 
unquestionably the most alarming period since the Armistice, with 
the conflict growing not only wider between nations, but also deeper 
within nations. To the international sources of friction was added 
also the so-called ideological. The result was a complete and almost 
universal disequilibrium, the recrudescence of force, the weakening 
of efforts for peace, and rearmament on a scale unprecedented in 
history. The United States alone spent over a billion dollars on arms 
as its share of the price of this international disorganization. 

The question of international organization was thus thrown against 
the most vivid and world-wide background in its history. No longer 

1 Reprinted by permission from Geneva Special Studies, Vol. VII, No. 9, 1936. 
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was it a matter for relatively few men in a limited number of govern- 
ments confined to a small part of the world’s surface; it reached out 
with equal insistence towards governments and peoples in every 
continent. The League of Nations, which stood forth as its principal 
prototype, was being submitted to close scrutiny for possible “re. 
form”; the twenty-one States in the Americas were giving anxious 
consideration to the question of “the Organization of Peace”; the 
authoritarian States contemptuous of the League were enunciating 
their own international viewpoints. The philosophy which President 
Wilson had forced upon a reluctant and otherwise preoccupied Peace 
Conference was more than ever a vital world issue. 

In this disturbing situation the United States followed a policy 
which Secretary of State Hull described as ‘earnest, persistent, 
careful, and cautious.’* It combined a relatively stable and con- 
tinuous spirit of international cooperation with an occasional wide 
initiative indicating that the government was evolving from the 
narrow isolationism of previous years. While not a member of the 
principal agency of organized international cooperation, the Govern- 
ment, nevertheless, took a number of actions parallel to those of the 
League or initiated measures of its own contributing to the same 
general results, notably in the direction of neutrality in the Abys- 
sinian conflict, negotiation of trade treaties, agreement with Britain 
and France on monetary matters, and convocation of the Inter- 
American Conference. Thus, despite the general world situation, 
the inevitable dislocations of a Presidential campaign, and the 
isolationist policy unexpectedly adopted by the Republican party, 
the year was marked by a cautious progress in American foreign 
policy, with the initiation of certain new activities, the consolidation 
of others already established and the relinquishment of none. 

On the specific question of cooperation with the League, the Labour 
Office, and the World Court, the United States followed during 1936 
the same varying policy as during 1935. With the League, despite a 
formal attitude of aloofness, there was active cooperation in carefully 
selected activites; with the Labour Office, which it had largely 
ignored during the first decade, there was full and active membership 
and leadership; with the Court, membership in which had been 
urged by every administration since its creation, there was no official 
cooperation whatsoever. These various attitudes were uneven, 


2 Department of State Press Releases, November 7, 1936, p. 352. 
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disproportioned, and even contradictory; they were obviously the 
result of historical accident and emotion rather than logical policy. 
The very fact that they could be held simultaneously, however, 
especially at a moment when the democratic nations were crying 
out for cooperative effort, was indication both of the tenacity of old 
ideas and the unconcern of the general public with foreign issues. 

American official policy towards the League itself was twice defined 
during the year in the fullest and most complete statements yet 
youchsafed on this controversial problem. Under-Secretary of State 
Phillips made a detailed analysis in February and President Roose- 
velt a general statement in August. Despite the previous bitterness 
aroused by this problem, neither declaration attracted much public 
attention, perhaps because the policies therein formulated had 
become widely accepted by press and public. Both, however, are 
worth quoting in full as formal statements showing the point which 
government policy has reached and as fixing the problem as it stands 
at the moment. Mr. Phillips said: 


Our relations with the League of Nations have not changed. 
We have continued carefully to avoid any entanglement in polit- 
ical affairs which do not concern this Government. We have 
viewed with sympathy the efforts of the League to prevent 
hostilities between Italy and Ethiopia and subsequently to 
restore peace between them. We believe that our Government, 
having exerted itself in every way practicable to preserve peace, 
can contribute most effectively to the cause of peace by main- 
taining an independent policy of strict neutrality. In the eco- 
nomic field we were gratified when the members of the League 
unanimously went on record last September as favoring the 
lowering of trade barriers through bilateral agreements based 
upon the most-favored-nation principle. In social and humani- 
tarian fields we have continued to cooperate with the League 
by taking an active part in various technical committees. 

Officials of this Government participate regularly in the work 
of the Opium Advisory Committee in Geneva, which supple- 
ments and coordinates the efforts of individual governments to 
control illicit traffic in narcotics. Government officials also 
cooperate with the League Health Committee, which has done 
valuable work on biological standards, in combating leprosy, 
malaria, syphilis, and other diseases. We have sent delegates to 
League conferences on child welfare, double taxation, buoyage 
and lighting of coasts, whaling, pollution of the sea by oil, 
meat-packing standards, international tourist problems, and 
educational pictures. We are now preparing to participate in a 
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world-wide program designed to improve public health and 
absorb agricultural surpluses through a comprehensive and 
scientific study of the problem of nutrition. Thus we are carry- 
ing on our tradition of cooperating with the efforts of other 
nations in the fields of social and humanitarian endeavor.® 


President Roosevelt emphasized the same general principles in 
his speech at Chautauqua on August 14:4 


We shun political commitments which might entangle us in 
foreign wars; we avoid connection with the political activities 
of the League of Nations; but I am glad to say that we have 
cooperated whole-heartedly in the social and humanitarian work 
at Geneva. Thus we are a part of the world effort to control 
traffic in narcotics, to improve international health, to help 
child welfare. to eliminate double taxation, and to better working 
conditions and laboring hours throughout the world. 


These two statements from the most authoritative sources need 
little amplification. Many believe that the United States took during 
1936 the most helpful action, either parallel or direct, that it has 
yet taken in connection with the League’s general purposes. Its 
parallel steps in the Abyssinian affair corresponded with what the 
League was seeking to do; its initiative in the Anglo-Franco-American 
monetary accord was helpful to and was helped by the League's 
similar efforts; President Roosevelt's friendly reference to the League 
in his convocation of the Inter-American Conference was valuable in 
Europe as well as in the Americas. In addition, the Surgeon-General 
sat on the Health Committee; an Assistant Division chief of the 
State Department on the Dangerous Drugs Committee and subse- 
quent Conference; an Assistant Bureau chief from the Labor Depart- 
ment on the Social and Child Welfare Committee; and other repre- 
sentatives on the Council when it appointed the Opium Board, and 
on the Council Committee for Technical Cooperation with China. 
The Government also answered numerous circular inquiries from 
the League, transmitted to Geneva a great deal of statistical data, 
and continued formally to register its treaties for publication in the 
League’s Treaty Series. Thus, while no change was forecast in 
America’s position of non-membership in the League, participation 
in specific activities was firmly grounded and relations between 
Geneva and Washington were cordial and cooperative. 


? Department of State, Publication No. 844, February 15, 1936. 
4 New York Times, August 15, 1936, p. 4. 
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This attitude of official good will did not mean, however, that the 
League would be spared in the Presidential campaign. The Re- 
publican party raised the issue through a surprisingly strong isola- 
tionist plank which Governor Landon amplified during the cam- 
paign. The Democrats, on the contrary, took no formal position in 
their platform, despite President Roosevelt’s friendly reference to 
the League in his convocation of the Inter-American Conference and 
his Chautauqua speech. The part this may have played in the final 
overwhelming victory of the Democrats will be noted in greater detail 
in the succeeding sections. 

American relations with the International Labour Organisation 
contrast sharply with their relations with the League. The United 
States completed its first year as a full member, with active partici- 
pation in every branch of the work and a definite leadership which 
gave the Organization a new impetus. A large American delegation 
of government, employer, and workers delegates attended the 
Annual Conference; smaller but effective delegations attended the 
quarterly meetings of the Governing Body and the Maritime Con- 
ference; experts sat in numerous special committees; a permanent 
liaison office was maintained in Geneva; the Secretary of Labor 
personally visited the Office, and President Roosevelt invited the 
Textile Conference to meet in Washington in April. In short, the 
Government took its full share, morally, financially, and otherwise, 
in the life and work of an international institution largely fathered 
by an American, Samuel Gompers. The results contributed to the 
spreading of American ideas and standards, the securing for America 
of the benefits of foreign experience, and the lessening, if only in 
small degree, of the economic disparities which lead to international 
friction and ill will. 

Still a third picture was presented by American relations with 
the Permanent Court of International Justice. This body, conceived 
in large part by an American Secretary of State, endorsed by every 
President and Secretary of State since its creation, and once formally 
accepted by the Senate, received no governmental support at all 
during 1936. While this was undoubtedly due to the unexpected 
defeat of the Court Protocols in the Senate the previous year, the 
fact was none the less striking. Nevertheless, the American National 
Group continued, as an unofficial body, to cooperate with the 
Assembly and the Council of the League in the choice of judges, and 
an American was selected for the fourth time for this high honor. 
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Such was the record for 1936, a dangerous, contradictory year, 
during which, despite the fact that the relations between the nations 
were at their worst since the Armistice, and perhaps even because 
of that fact, the American States were making their most ambitious 
attempt at the cooperative organization of peace, and the League 
of Nations was reconsidering its whole basic foundation. If there 
was still great difference of method, it was, at least, narrower than 
before, and there was, in addition, a definite rapprochement in spirit, 
As the year was closing, President Roosevelt, in one of his greatest 
public addresses, threw into bold relief, before the Inter-American 
Conference, three of the most profound principles which Geneva 
has learned in its fifteen years of persistent struggle. No one at the 
seat of the League ever expressed them more forcefully than he did 
at Buenos Aires when he said: 

We have learned by hard experience that peace is not to be 
had for the mere asking; that peace, like other great privileges, 
can be obtained only by hard and painstaking effort. 

In either case, even though the Americas become involved in 
no war, we must suffer too. The madness of a great war in other 
parts of the world would affect us and threaten our good in a 
hundred ways. 

Each one of us has learned the glories of independence. Let 
each one of us learn the glories of interdependence.® 


PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


The fifth Presidential campaign since the creation of the League 
took place in 1936. Mr. Harding had defeated Governor Cox in 
1920, with Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt running for Vice-President, 
by a 7,000,000 majority which was widely broadcast by League 
enemies as an avalanche against the League and which may fairly 
be recalled today in face of an 11,000,000 majority on the other side. 
Mr. Coolidge had won in a dull campaign in 1924; Mr. Hoover in a 
prosperity campaign in 1928; and Mr. Roosevelt during an economic 
crash in 1932. In 1936, Governor Landon, running on a domestic 
platform of conservatism and a foreign platform of isolation opposing 
both League and Court, had the most overwhelming defeat of 
any candidate in American history. This study will not repeat the 
gross misrepresentation of 1920 by ascribing the defeat of Mr. 
Landon to his attitude on international cooperation, but it is not 

‘ Department of State Press Releases, December 5, 1936, pp. 424-425. 
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unlikely that this played some part in his repudiation by the American 
people. 

The first formal step in the campaign was the Republican National 
Convention in Cleveland in May. The struggle for the nomination 
proved so confused and Senator Borah’s support was felt to be so 
important that the drafting of the foreign affairs plank was entrusted 
to him, despite his extreme views. There resulted a plank which 
reversed the World Court policies of previous Republican Conven- 
tions and all three post-war Republican Presidents and Secretaries 
of State. It also unequivocally rejected the League for the first 
time and attacked the Administration’s most conspicuous foreign 
policy, namely, that which favors reciprocal trade treaties. Its 
isolationist trend was tumultuously cheered on the floor, and 
Governor Landon, though understood to have desired to soften the 
reference to the Court and to be more liberal with respect to the 
League, was constrained to accept it. 

The Democratic Convention held immediately afterwards in 
Philadelphia felt the effects of this abrupt shift. Liberal planks 
drafted by the responsible leaders gave way before planks prepared 
by political strategists who felt it wise, while being more liberal than 
the Republicans, not to go too far. Disregarding the usual verbiage 
common to both platforms about “entangling alliances,’’ devotion 
to peace, support of arbitration and the like, the great difference 
between the two was that the Republicans branded as “futile and 
dangerous” the reciprocal trade treaties which the Democrats were 
negotiating, and the Republicans pledged “that America shall not 
become a member of the League of Nations nor of the World Court,” 
while the Democrats mentioned the Court neither favorably nor 
unfavorably. 

The campaign was fought predominantly on domestic issues. 
The chief conflict on foreign issues was the trade treaty policy, as 
forecast in the platforms. Each candidate made one general speech 
on foreign affairs, President Roosevelt at Chautauqua on August 14 
and Governor Landon at Indianapolis on October 24. The differences 
between the two, both in substance and in tone, were much greater 
than expected, especially by those who considered Governor Landon 
more liberal in his attitude toward foreign affairs than his platform. 

President Roosevelt spoke as ‘‘one who has participated in many 
of the decisions of peace and war before, during, and after the World 
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War; one who has traveled much and spent a goodly portion of every 
twenty-four hours in the study of foreign relations’’; who “has seen 
war on land and sea,” ‘“‘men coughing out their gassed lungs,” “the 
dead in the mud,” “cities destroyed,”’ “children starving.’’ He cited 
in detail the Good Neighbor Policy in Latin America, with the 
abandonment of intervention, the cancellation of the Platt Amend- 
ment in relation to Cuba, the withdrawal of marines from Haiti, 
the realignment of relations with Panama, and the convocation of 
the Inter-American Conference, and, with regard to other continents, 
cooperation in the Disarmament, Naval, and Traffic in Arms dis- 
cussions, negotiations to remove trade barriers, the preservation of 
neutrality, devotion to democracy and liberty, and cooperation with 
the League.* 

Governor Landon, in a speech which his advisers were said to have 
been working on for weeks, declared unequivocally that “the League 
has failed,’’ based as it was on the assumption that “in every war it 
would be simple to point the finger of justice at the aggressor.” 
“The situation was far from hopeless, however,’’ as it would be 
possible to settle international disputes ‘‘ before they reach the acute 
stage, by the peaceful methods of mediation and arbitration.” 
Despite American leadership in arbitration, ‘‘we cannot use the 
World Court,’’ as ‘circumstances have changed,’’ some of the 
judges represent dictatorships, and America ‘could not be involved 
in a political court.”’ So also, ‘‘we must restore international con- 
fidence in the good faith of the American Government.” This the 
present administration had destroyed, just as President Roosevelt 
had “ruthlessly disrupted the London Economic Conference.” 
America would participate in conferences without political com- 
mitments, though ‘‘we became wary because we feared such con- 
ferences might be used to involve us in foreign politics through the 
League. We cannot escape this fear under the present administra- 
tion. We cannot forget that the President himself was an early sup- 
porter of the League. His position on American foreign relations, 
as on so many other vital questions, is still undisclosed. But the 
Republican party at Cleveland definitely declared against both 
League and World Court membership.” The United States “must 
not become arrogant,” should cooperate in the reduction of arma- 
ments, assist in lowering world-wide trade barriers, develop a cautious 

* New York Times, August 15, 1936. 
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neutrality without attempting an isolation which is “impossible,” 
forego short-run profits in the event of war abroad, and become, in 
fact “‘an oasis of peace.””? 

The issue was squarely put. President Roosevelt cited an actual 
record; Governor Landon largely condemned it. President Roosevelt 
had urged ratification of the Court; Governor Landon disavowed it. 
President Roosevelt cited American cooperation with the League; 
Governor Landon condemned the League. President Roosevelt 
was for the trade treaties; Governor Landon against them. The 
gulf was wide both in substance and in spirit. 

President Roosevelt won by the greatest majority ever recorded. 
It would be a gross exaggeration to claim that this majority of 
11,000,000 voters was a majority in favor of any particular part of 
the President's program. This would be as erroneous as the conten- 
tion of the irreconcilables in 1920 that President Harding’s 7,000,000 
majority was a majority against the League, but it would be equally 
inexact to deny that foreign affairs, particularly after the Indianapolis 
speech, played an appreciable part in piling up this unprecedented 
total. Unquestionably there were groups of people, not least in the 
Republican party, who preferred the President’s active foreign 
policies to the isolationist policy imposed on the Cleveland Conven- 
tion by Senator Borah and later unexpectedly amplified by Governor 
Landon himself. Undoubtedly there were many among the hundreds 
of thousands who had fought for the League, the Court, and the 
trade treaties, whose votes were greatly influenced by this striking 
difference. Not least in this group was The New York Times, which, 
after not declaring itself for weeks, came out for President Roosevelt 
in a two-column editorial, largely because of ‘‘ the narrow nationalism 
for which the Republican party stands today.”’ On the day following 
the election, Secretary of State Hull said: 


Democracy never in all history functioned on a more impres- 
sive scale than when over forty-five million American citizens 
went to the ballot boxes yesterday and recorded their views 
upon men and measures. . . . Not the least of our record 
upon which favorable judgment was pronounced were our 
foreign policies and foreign relations during the past four years. 

. The unequivocal endorsement by the American people 
is a matter of both gratification and genuine encouragement.* 


? New York Times, October 25, 1936. 
* Department of State Press Releases, November 7. 1936, p. 352. 
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Another and most surprising voice was also heard the same day, 
Father Coughlin, archenemy of League and Court, in announcing his 
retirement from politics as a result of President Roosevelt's reglec- 
tion, predicted that it would mean, among other things, “entrance 
into the League of Nations.”*® However extreme this prediction 
may appear at the moment, President Roosevelt’s overwhelming 
victory, combined with an unprecedented Senate majority, gave 
promise not only of a continuation, but also of a strengthening, of 
the foreign policies of the previous four years. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
Italy and Abyssinia 


The Italo-Ethiopian dispute, which burst like a bombshell on the 
world in 1935 and brought about the first application of sanctions 
by the League and of the Neutrality Act by the United States, ran 
a dramatic course through 1936. The year opened with an effort to 
perfect existing sanctions and a study of their extension to oil and 
other primary materials; witnessed disturbing reports of heavy war 
materials shipments from the United States and a reénactment of 
the Neutrality Act; saw further confusing and delaying efforts at 
mediation; reached a peak in Italy’s startlingly quick military 
victory; withered off in the repealing of sanctions and in the ending 
of American neutrality; and finally settled down to an uncomfortable 
period of further military consolidation by Italy and formal non- 
recognition by the League Powers and the United States. This 
distant conflict in the heart of Africa was destined to have profound 
repercussions on American legislation and even echoes in the Presi- 
dential campaign. 

During January, after the upheaval caused by the Hoare-Laval 
proposals and the resignations of the two Ministers, the Coordination 
Committee held a series of meetings both to tighten up existing 
sanctions and to consider extending them to other primary products, 
particularly oil. The sanctions already in force were shown by careful 
statistics to be seriously reducing Italian trade and gold reserves. 
Department of Commerce figures from the United States, however, 
began at the turn of the year to indicate serious danger both to these 
measures and to the objects sought in American neutrality. Not only 

® New York Times, November 5, 1936. 
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were large shipments of oil, not yet on the sanctions list, going to 
Italy, as shown by an increase from the 1934 monthly average of 
$505,000 to $1,253,000 in November and $2,296,000 in December, 
but also other articles actually on the sanctions list, such as rubber 
and metals, were beginning to be exported via the United States. 
While this situation had not yet developed to the point of danger, 
nevertheless it caused considerable concern both in Geneva, where 
the sanctions policies of the other governments were being evolved, 
and in Washington, where a new Neutrality Act was under con- 
sideration. 

When the discussion turned to a possible oil embargo, the situation 
proved to be as difficult and delicate as could be imagined. On the 
one hand, such an embargo was not only the next logical, but also 
the most effective single action which the other nations could take 
to stop Italy’s progress in Abyssinia, which was almost entirely 
dependent on automobiles, aeroplanes, and tanks. On the other hand, 
the success of such an embargo was largely dependent on the policy 
of a large non-member government which, while it had so far taken 
action parallel to the League’s decisions in matters where it had 
legislation, had no legislation covering oil and might not be given 
any by its national legislature. The League Powers realized that, with 
America’s colossal oil reserves, it would be useless for them to act 
if they were definitely sure of not having American support. On the 
other hand, they recognized that to ask Washington in advance 
what it would do in a certain contingency might be interpreted as 
an exercise of pressure. Thus they were led to ask themselves if they 
should act on their own responsibility in the hope that Washington 
would take parallel action here as it had elsewhere. 

The Committee of Oil Experts set up by the Coordination Com- 
mittee proved to be one of the most highly competent the League 
has ever convened. After most detailed and often very ingenious 
studies, it finally drew up a Report which gave a complete analysis 
of the oil situation in all its aspects—imports, consumption, stocks, 
substitutes, and transport. Great care was taken to be wholly objec- 
tive and scientific and to state facts and conclusions which could 
not be controverted. The Report concluded: 

From the figures at the disposal of the Committee, it is clear 


that the quantity of oil products available for export from the 
United States greatly exceeds Italy’s probable demands . 
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During the last few months these exports have shown a very 
large increase. It is not known whether the recent increase in 
exports will be maintained or whether any form of limitation will, 
in fact, be instituted. In the case of an effective limitation being 
imposed, it would make but little difference to the effectiveness 
of an embargo imposed by States members of the Coordination 
Committee whether that limitation took the form of an absolute 
embargo or the reduction of exports to the normal level of the 
United States’ exports prior to 1935.!° 


In other words, the Report concluded, an oil embargo could be 
effective if the United States were to limit its exports to Italy to the 
normal level of its exports prior to 1935 (only about 6.6 per cent 
of Italy’s total). 

These discussions and the very close attention paid to this whole 
situation had their direct effect in Washington where the Neutrality 
Act was shortly to expire. In these shifting circumstances, however, 
agreement could not be reached on any form of new law to replace 
the provisional law of the year before, especially as some wished to 
give the President permissive powers, and others wished to make 
them mandatory. 

In order to avoid the risk of having no law at all, which might have 
precipitated the failure of the whole policy in the Italo-Ethiopian 
dispute, the Senate reénacted the previous law with slight amend- 
ments. President Roosevelt took the occasion to say: 


The policies announced by the Secretary of State and myself 
at the time of and subsequent to the issuance of the original 
Proclamation will be maintained in effect. It is true that the 
high moral duty I have urged on our people of restricting their 
exports of essential war materials to either belligerent to approxi- 
mately the normal peace-time basis has not been the subject 
of legislation. Nevertheless, it is clear to me that greatly to 
exceed that basis, with the result of earning profits not possible 
during peace, and especially with the result of giving actual 
assistance to the carrying on of war, would serve to magnify 
the very evil which we seek to prevent. This being my view, I 
renew the appeal made last October to the American people 
that they so conduct their trade with belligerent nations that 
it cannot be said that they are seizing new opportunities for 
profit or that by changing their peace-time trade they give aid 
to the continuation of war." 


10 League of Nations, Oficial Journal, Special Supplement 148, p. 66. 
ut Department of State Press Releases, March 7, 1936, p. 198. 
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The questions raised by the oil experts were destined never to 
receive an answer. When the embargo was, in effect, ready for 
adoption, France made one more plea for mediation. Even though 
such action was considered hopeless, the plea was granted. During 
the ensuing delay, the Italian armies moved forward, smashed all 
Abyssinian opposition, and on May 5 captured Addis Ababa. The 
sanctionist Powers were greatly embarrassed by this sudden develop- 
ment and seemed inclined to let matters drift for the ,moment, with 
sanctions continuing in operation. Argentina, however unexpectedly 
forced the issue by requesting an Extraordinary Assembly. With 
the situation thus brought to a head, it became clear that the 
Assembly’s sole action would be to rescind sanctions and cancel 
the steps previously taken. 

Even before it met, however, President Roosevelt, in line with the 
policy of acting independently of or even before the League, re- 
scinded, on June 20, the Neutrality Proclamation and other state- 
ments." In an accompanying statement, he explained that he had 
taken action “‘when it was ascertained that a state of war existed 
between Italy and Ethiopia,” that in so doing he was “ passing 
upon a question of fact”; and that now “the conditions which led 
to the issue of the Proclamations have ceased to exist.’’™ 

Shortly thereafter, the Assembly, in the most depressing session 
it had ever held, recommended on July 4 to the Coordination Com- 
mittee, and that body in turn recommended to the governments, 
“to bring to an end the measures taken by them in execution of 
Article 16 of the Covenant.’ Thus, as a result of Italy’s unexpectedly 
rapid military victory, the first sanctions decreed by the League and 
the first proclamation of neutrality under the new neutrality policy 
of the United States, were brought to an end after roughly six months’ 
operation. 

But this by no means meant the end of the problem. There re- 
mained grave questions both for the League and for the individual 
governments. Entirely apart from the incalculable political and 
psychological effects of the triumph of a policy formally adjudged 
to be an act of aggression and the equally dramatic failure of the 
first positive collective action to arrest that policy, there was a 
problem to be decided within the League as to the status of Abys- 


2 Ibid., June 20, 1936. 
4% Department of State Press Releases, June 20, 1936, p. 642. 


4 Oficial Journal, Special Supplement No. 151, p. 66. 
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sinia. Other problems had to be decided by individual nations, ip. 
cluding the United States, as to the recognition of the Italian con. 
quest, the maintenance of Legations in Abyssinia, and the accrediting 
of diplomatic envoys to and from the newly designated Emperor of 
Ethiopia. 

The problem of non-recognition of territorial acquisitions secured 
by force was of perhaps greater interest to the United States than to 
any other nation. That policy had, in effect, been first promulgated 
by an American Secretary of State, Mr. Henry L. Stimson, in the 
Sino-Japanese conflict; shortly thereafter it had been adopted by the 
Assembly of the League in the same dispute; had later been made a 
principle of American international law at the Montevideo Con- 
ference; and remains operative in principle today vis-a-vis the so- 
called State of Manchukuo. It was doubly important, therefore, that 
the Assembly, in rescinding sanctions, should maintain this principle. 
In the general disarray of the moment, however, there was some 
uncertainty on this point. Finally, though there was no American 
delegate to speak for it, the principle was maintained, even if some- 
what indirectly. 

Next arose the status of Abyssinia itself. It was clear that the Negus 
would send a delegation to the Assembly, that Italy would not attend 
if the delegation were admitted, and that powerful forces were work- 
ing to exclude the Abyssinians on the ground of the superior necessity 
of Italian cooperation in Europe. This question led to one of the 
eventful decisions in League history. It was eventually resolved in 
line with the principle of non-recognition and in favor of Abyssinian 
admission, which meant, in counterpart, Italian abstention. When 
the Abyssinians took their seats, one of their delegates was Mr. 
Everett P. Colson, who, some years before, after serving ia the 
Philippines, Haiti, and elsewhere, had been recommended by the 
Department of State to the Abyssinian Government as financial 
adviser. Mr. Colson, who had remained with the Negus until the 
latter’s flight, sat as a member of the Abyssinian delegation through- 
out the Assembly, the first American to sit on the floor of the Assem- 
bly as a delegate. 

There remained also the question of the Legations in Addis 
Ababa and the accrediting of diplomatic representatives to and 
from the King of Italy. Like several other nations, the United States 
had to find a method which, without involving recognition of the 
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Italian conquest, would permit it to maintain its Legation in Addis 
Ababa and to exchange new ambassadors with Italy and accredit 
them as became necessary during the year. A modus vivendi was 
arrived at which in neither case could be construed as involving 
recognition. 

Unexpectedly, this conflict found an echo in the Presidential 
elections. Governor Landon, apparently not accepting President 
Roosevelt’s statement that his action had been an automatic execu- 
tion of the Neutrality Act, declared in his Indianapolis speech on 
October 24: 

Only last year he (President Roosevelt) over-rode the Neu- 
trality legislation he himself had sponsored. He attempted to 
put the United States in the forefront of the sanctionist Powers 
against Italy. His action made it probable that if war had come 
we would have been involved." 


This statement caused considerable surprise. The President 
had invoked the Neutrality Law as he was bound to do; his accom- 
panying efforts had been designed to reduce the danger of American 
involvement. If the consequences had been as prophesied, it would 
apparently have been the fault of the law itself and not of its admin- 
istration. It is questionable if many observers, save those of Italian 
sympathy, shared Governor Landon’s viewpoint, and least of all, 
probably, the Republican group which had largely fathered the 
Neutrality legislation. The incident at least served to demonstrate 
the complexity of the problem of neutrality. 

Thus, during this fateful year, the Ethiopian question, far from 
being the mere colonial police problem its instigators had forecast, 
had disrupted European relations, reéchoed in the Neutrality 
legislation and the Presidential campaign in the United States and 
led to unprecedented action in Latin America. And the end of the 
year did not see the end of the issue. 

The most important questions awaiting answer were undoubtedly 
the final conclusions to be drawn in the world at large as to collective 
action through sanctions, and in the United States as to neutrality. 
The former will affect the whole future of international organiza- 
tion. While sanctions did not halt Italy's action, it was more and more 
clearly recognized that the failure of collective action was due 
primarily not to their inefficiency but rather to the disproportionate 

% New York Times, October 25, 1936, p. 32. 
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superiority of Italian military forces and the rapidity of the Italian 
victory in the field. Sanctions, indeed, had been predicated on a war 
lasting eighteen months to two years, whereas the actual period was 
only seven months. During that time, however, as the Coordination 
Committee was told at its final session, the limited sanctions which 
had been applied, led, despite the absence of several great States 
from the League and the non-cooperation of a few others in the 
application of the sanctions, to a decrease of 50 per cent in Italian 
exports (or 90.7 per cent with respect to those applying sanctions) 
and a reduction in Italian gold supplies from 4,316 million lira to 
2,091.16 It was perhaps this which led Signor Mussolini to write in 
a dedication to Marshall Badoglio’s book on “‘ The Ethiopian War"" 


There thus came about a sort of race between Italy and the 
League, which, if the vicissitudes of the war had not been 
favorable to the Italian arms, would probably have passed to 
the application of more drastic measures. . . . The factor of 
time was, then, a decisive element. . . . It was necessary to 
gain a definite and overwhelming victory in the shortest lapse of 
time possible. 


Latin America 


The most far-reaching event which has yet taken place in the 
triangular relationship between the United States, the Latin- 
American countries, and the League of Nations was undoubtedly the 
Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace convened 
by President Roosevelt in Buenos Aires in December. During ten 
months of anxious preparation and another month of intensive 
deliberation, basic questions of international organization were 
under study, with results which are likely to affect not only the 
policies of the individual governments but also the future of inter- 
national agencies such as the Pan American Union and even the 
League of Nations. From first to last the Conference far exceeded 
the limits of a regional gathering and was projected, notably by 
President Roosevelt and Secretary of State Hull, against a world 
background. Its leaders clearly conceived of it as a sounding-board 
for peace and democracy, a contribution, if possible, to the outside 
world, but a protection, if necessary, against it. 

The Conference was convened by President Roosevelt in personal 
letters dated January 30 and sent to the Chiefs of State of the other 


16 ry of Nations, Oficial Journal, ty oe Supplement No. 149, 
17 La Guerra a’ Ethiopia, A. Mondadori an (Translation by the cothare. 
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American Republics, which by definition omitted Canada. Taking 
advantage of the settlement of the devastating Chaco war, he sug- 
gested an extraordinary Inter-American Conference “to determine 
how the maintenance of peace among the American Republics may 
best be safeguarded, whether perhaps through the prompt ratifica- 
tion of all of the Inter-American peace instruments already nego- 
tiated; whether through the amendment of existing peace instru- 
ments in such manner as experience had demonstrated to be most 
necessary; or perhaps through the creation by common accord of 
new instruments of peace additional to those already formulated.” 
“These steps, furthermore,” he felt, ‘would advance the cause of 
world peace, inasmuch as the agreements which might be reached 
would supplement and reinforce the efforts of the League of Nations 
and of all other existing or future peace agencies in seeking to 
prevent war.”’!8 

This statement was appreciated for its spirit, which was con- 
sidered most reassuring. Any initiative by the United States towards 
Latin America is likely to encounter close scrutiny at any time but 
particularly so at this moment, despite the Good Neighbor policy. 
The United States was a non-member of the League; it had bound 
itself by a policy of rigid neutrality applicable equally to both 
innocent and guilty; and the League itself was at the most serious 
point in the Abyssinian crisis. The questions which immediately 
arose, then, were concerned both with the intention and with the 
ultimate and perhaps unintended effect of this proposal vis-a-vis 
Geneva. Would it strengthen the world peace movement or split it? 
Would it withdraw Latin America from a universal system and into 
a policy of continental exclusiveness? Would it, finally, lead to an 
extension of the American system of non-discriminating neutrality 
as opposed to the League system of defining the aggressor and im- 
posing an embargo against it? The President’s disposition frankly 
to face questions which were sure to arise in the minds of others, and 
the subsequent insistence in Washington on this same viewpoint, 
did much to remove certain first apprehensions. Five governments, 
indeed, Chile, Salvador, Honduras, Mexico, and Uruguay, referred 
specifically to the President’s statement,!* and the Peace Convention 
adopted by the Conference embodied it textually in its Preamble.** 

18 Department of State Press Releases, February 15, 1936, p. 162 f. 


1 Department of State Press Releases, April 18, 1936, p. 313 ff. 
%” New York Times, December 14, 1936, p. 14. 
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Acceptances were received, in cordial and even enthusiastic 
terms, from all States invited. Some were wholly general; others were 
precise; several in addition to the above referred specifically to 
matters cognate to the League. Colombia, condemning certain 
national policies in the Abyssinian dispute, spoke somewhat vaguely 
of “the League of American Nations”; Guatemala submitted a plan 
for “an Association of the Republics of America”; the Dominican 
Republic suggested the possibility of ‘‘a League of American Na- 
tions’; Haiti referred to the acceptance of the Geneva Conventions; 
Mexico reaffirmed her position as to peace agencies; and Uruguay 
considered that President Roosevelt’s proposal was not irreconcilable 
with the Geneva Covenant, ‘‘to which we promise to continue to 
give our adherence,” and that it extended the procedures of peace 
to countries outside the League, notably the United States, Brazil, 
Paraguay, and Costa Rica.” 

The scope of the proposals submitted for the agenda was so all- 
embracing, indeed, as to require drastic reduction in order to keep 
them within the limits set for an extraordinary session. Shortly before 
the Conference a Special Handbook for the Use of Delegates was issued, 
which well illustrates the attention paid to League work and experi- 
ence. While, very curiously, the Covenant was omitted from the 
list of obligations binding Latin-American States, a special section 
was devoted to “‘ Efforts of the League of Nations to Organize Peace”; 
the section on ‘“ Armaments”’ was based entirely on League statistics; 
that on “Financial Cooperation” had two paragraphs on League 
reconstruction efforts; and the section devoted to “Intellectual 
Cooperation’’ gave two pages to League work, particularly with 
reference to moral disarmament. This marked a considerable advance 
in recognizing and citing League work. 

Interest in the Conference was further increased by the news that 
President Roosevelt, fresh from his overwhelming victory at the 
polls, would attend the opening session in person. Warmly received 
en route at Rio de Janeiro, he was greeted with unprecedented 
enthusiasm at Buenos Aires. His speech to the Conference contained 
a ringing indictment of war, an exhortation to peace, and a battle 

cry for democracy, which far transcended the limits of the Con- 
ference and constituted a warning to dictators or others who by 


a1 ment of State Press Releases, April 18, 1936, p. 313. 
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nationalistic exaggerations or economic folly threatened the peace 
of the world.* 

The Conference lost no time in coming to grips with realities. The 
agenda envisaged the acceptance, and the inducing of others to 
accept, precise commitments to definite international obligations. 
During nearly three weeks, opposing views of international organiza- 
tion and policy confronted each other, as they have done for years in 
Geneva, and many positions had to be abandoned in the interest of 
compromise. 

The first issue was a proposal by the United States, in a conven- 
tion for coordinating and extending existing treaties, to effect “the 
establishment of a permanent Inter-American Consultative Com- 
mittee composed of the Ministers of Foreign Relations’’ which should 
meet within the ensuing six months, subsequently as agreed, and in 
general in any case of emergency. This represented an appreciable 
advance on the part of the United States. The Latin-American States, 
most of them already bound by similar commitments to the League, 
were not ready, however, to go so far at the Buenos Aires meeting, 
and the Convention was limited to what the United Press corre- 
spondent reported as a “somewhat vague general commitment.’’* 

Contributory, undoubtedly, to this hesitation, and of even greater 
importance, was a difference arising over the action which should be 
taken in case of war. The United States was bound by the Neutrality 
Act embargoing arms shipments to all belligerents, regardless of 
responsibility either for the initiation of war or for its continuance. 
The League States, on the contrary, were bound by a process whereby 
the aggressor State could be defined and all aid withheld from it. 
The two policies were fundamentally different and were seen from 
the outset to be most difficult to harmonize. A non-discriminatory 
neutrality was not acceptable to the Latin-American States, particu- 
larly Argentina, which stressed its League obligations, its prerogative 
to send arms to a State acting in self-defense against a recognized 
aggressor, and its right also to send grains and foodstuffs to civilian 
populations. As a United Press dispatch put it, the discussions shov . 1 
“that the League of Nations still enjoys considerable prestige with 
several important American States, notably Argentina.’’* Similarly 
The New York Times correspondent interpreted Mr. Hull as having 

™ New York Times, December 2, 1936, pp. 1, 20. 


™% New York Herald Tribune, Paris edition, December 15, 1936. 
% New York Herald Tribune, Paris edition, December 17, 1936. 
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accepted the final text “as the only common meeting-ground between 
the sixteen League of Nations Members, urging the naming of an 
aggressor and the application of sanctions, and the United States’ 
own neutrality theories. Since it was obviously impossible to sway 
either of these schools of thought in the direction of the other, the 
generalized Conventions on collective security and neutrality were 
agreed on as a tent under which all could find shelter.’’** 

Much the same interpretation prevailed in Europe. The London 
Times, in a leading editorial on December 18, after pointing out that 
the consultation program does not “go so far as the original proposals 
of the United States delegation, which would have set up a perma- 
nent committee of the Foreign Ministers of the contracting coun- 
tries,’ cited the provision that “nothing in this Convention shall 
affect the rights and duties under the League Covenant of those 
countries which are members of the League of Nations.” It added: 

This has been perhaps the most ticklish point in the discus- 
sions. The United States representatives have disclaimed from 
the beginning any desire to set up an American League which 
should even appear to be a rival or substitute for the Geneva 
organization. In their view there was nothing in the original 
proposals of the United States which would interfere with the 
effective working of the Geneva machinery. Some of the sixteen 
South American members of the League, however, insisted 
that no room should be left for any obscurity or for any possible 
conflict between their new obligations under this Pan-American 
Convention and their old obligations under the League Cove- 
nant. Their insistence is worth noting, showing as it does that 
in the view of Argentina and other South American countries 
the League of Nations is far from being the useless and moribund 
institution which some of its critics would have the world 
believe. 

Chief among the proposals which have been abandoned or 
attenuated on account of their possible incompatibility with 
League obligations has been the United States suggestion for a 

mandatory embargo upon the supply of arms or credits to 
belligerents. 


Apart from such broad considerations, the Conference proved 
most useful in bringing the American States closer together, perfect- 
ing their machinery of peace and cooperation, and instilling a better 
knowledge of the problems of international organization. While it 
is still too early to judge, the Conference may fulfil President Roose- 

28 New York Times, December 14, 1936. 
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velt’s prediction vis-A-vis the League, by strengthening the League 
principle among the member States and giving an added respect 
for it among the non-members. Unquestionably, too, it demon- 
strated the indivisibility of peace and delivered a telling blow at 
isolation. Isolation, according to Secretary Hull, is impossible, not 
only for the United States but even for the twenty-one American 
nations put together. “In a close-knit inter-dependent world,” he 
said in his final speech, ‘‘ we see the folly of seeking to build a Chinese 
wall around this hemisphere.’’*? The President of the Conference 
expressed the same thought in denying the possibility of converting 
the Americas into another “ Robinson Crusoe’s Island.” 

Much valuable work was done by the Conference in the fields of 
economics, communications, intellectual cooperation, and other 
matters cognate to League work. Like such activity at Geneva, 
however, little public attention was paid it, though in many ways it 
may become the most productive of the Conference’s efforts. What 
particularly deserves note, perhaps, was how closely the efforts of 
this Conference in the regional sphere, and the League in the universal 
sphere, coincide with and support each other. Their problems are 
similar; their difficulties the same; their successes and failures in- 
timately linked. 

Repercussions of the Conference will echo for some time. At its 
closing session it took the interesting initiative of unanimously 
authorizing transmission of its Resolutions to two agencies located 
outside the Americas, the Vatican, and the League. This constituted 
a new procedure showing a freer and less hesitant attitude than 
was prevalent at previous Pan-American Conferences. On December 
21, Mr. Saavedra Lamas, the President, who was also President of 
the last League Assembly, cabled the Secretary-General of this 
decision, pointing out that the League, “like the present Conference, 
has been set up for the welfare of humanity as a result of an American 
initiative.’’** The Secretary-General, in expressing his appreciation, 
notified his intention of transmitting the resolutions to all League 
members. 

The American delegation, fortified by this valuable experience at 
Buenos Aires, returned home to resume discussion of the new 
Neutrality Act which will undoubtedly be influenced by the views 
expressed by the other nations on the Continent. At the same time, 


" New York Times, December 24, 1936, p. 6. 
* League of Nations Document C.557.M.358.1936. 
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the Latin-American delegates dispersed to face similar problems not 
only at home but particularly in the forthcoming discussions on the 
reform of the League at Geneva, where already several of their 
representatives had taken an advanced position in anticipation of the 
Buenos Aires results. The two Americas have undoubtedly clarified 
their views as to the type of international order and the form of obli- 
gation they are willing to accept; it is not unlikely that they may 
point their commitments upwards towards the League’s while the 
League levels its obligations downwards towards theirs, thus greatly 
diminishing the gulf which has hitherto prevailed between the 
written obligations of the Covenant, on the one hand, and the actual 
obligations which the Latin-American members are willing to enforce 
or which other non-member American States are willing to undertake, 

The year 1936, combining as it did this important manifestation, 
the grave problems raised for the Americas by the Abyssinian dis- 
pute, and the still broader questions involved in the possible reform 
of the League, was thus undoubtedly the most significant in the 
fifteen years triangular relationship between North and South 
America and Geneva. Fortunately, however, no local war or threat 
of war cut across the central issue, as had happened in previous 
years when the Chaco and Leticia disputes had assumed such im- 
mense proportions both at Geneva and at Washington. On the 
contrary, the Leticia question had disappeared from the agenda and 
the Chaco affair was reported favorably to the League on several 
occasions, notably in January, when the President of the Buenos 
Aires Peace Conference formally announced the resumption of 
diplomatic relations between Bolivia and Paraguay, and in August 
when he announced the completion of the repatriation of prisoners 
of war. One other instance of a very different type of League coopera- 
tion in Latin America may also be noted: the Government of 
Venezuela requested the Secretary-General of the League and the 
Director of the International Labour Organisation to nominate, 
respectively, experts in financial administration and in social prob- 
lems to aid that government in a general program of reconstruction, 
the former naming Mr. Pierre Denys and the latter Mr. D. H. 
Blelloch. 


The Far East 


The third principal area of world interest, apart from Europe 
and the Americas, which had led the United States and the League 
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into close contact during the Manchurian crisis in 1931-32, smol- 
dered disturbingly but without violent eruption during 1936. Be- 
neath the surface, however, profound changes were going on which 
threatened to bring the affairs of the vast Pacific area once more 
before both Washington and Geneva. Japan continued somewhat 
hesitatingly but still inexorably her forward march on the Asiatic 
continent; China seemed to be preparing for an inevitable clash; 
the Soviet Union and the United States both pursued a cautious, 
watchful policy; while all Pacific Powers intensified their armaments 
alarmingly. 

The Manchurian crisis, which had brought the United States to 
the League Council table in 1931-32, presented no new development 
during 1936. The policy of non-recognition first promulgated by 
Secretary of State Stimson and subsequently adopted by the League 
Assembly, continued operative throughout the year. No attempt was 
made by League members to modify it, though Italy, in accordance 
with her indeterminate status towards the League, was planning to 
exchange recognition of ‘“‘ Manchukuo”’ for recognition of her Abys- 
sinian conquest, and Germany, a non-member of the League, defi- 
nitely accorded recognition as part of her anti-Communist pact with 
Japan. Despite this, the situation remained unchanged both for 
League members and for the United States; consequently, the 
Special Council Committee appointed to consider questions arising 
out of the conflict, with which the United States had been associated 
from the start, had no occasion for meeting. 

On the other hand, the League’s work of technical collaboration 
in Chinese reconstruction, which has proved to be a most promising, 
if still a modest, activity, continued its normal course during the 
year. The Special Council Committee dealing with this question, 
with which again the United States has been associated from the 
beginning, met twice during the year, in March and December, with 
Mr. Prentiss Gilbert, Consul in Geneva, present both times as ob- 
server. The Committee made a general review of existing activities 
in connection with health, communications, transit, flood-control, 
economics, agriculture, education, and other matters, for which the 
Chinese Government expressed deep appreciation. It also approved 
the program for the ensuing year, which, while continuing the send- 
ing of foreign experts to China, intensified the newer method of send- 
ing Chinese experts abroad. The League's central office in Nanking 
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was maintained; a Technical Planning Office was authorized with 
three foreign and an adequate number of Chinese engineers for the 
study of certain questions related to roads and hydraulic construe. 
tion; cooperation with the Health Organization was continued; and 
experts were added to advise as to public administration and the 
development of agricultural cooperative societies. The Chinese 
experts sent abroad will include several health officials and experts 
in hydraulic engineering, rural reconstruction, currency and finance, 
as well as a high official of the Foreign Office.** 
The newest element in Far Eastern relations came, however, when 
the Philippine Commonwealth was launched on the road to state. 
hood. Hitherto, the Islands had been an integral part of the United 
States, with their foreign relations administered from Washington. 
There had been certain contacts with the League, to be sure, as in 
Philippine membership in the Epidemiological Bureau at Singapore, 
reception of a visiting League Commission on Traffic in Women, 
provision for statistics and information, and even extension to the 
Islands of the Neutrality Proclamation during the Italo-Abyssinian 
conflict.*® But with the inception of the new Commonwealth and the 
plans for full statehood ten years thereafter, the situation shifted 
somewhat both in Washington and in Manila. This is shown by the 
Secretary of State’s communication of February 20 regarding the 
conference of police officers dealing with traffic in women. That 
invitation, the communication assumed, “was based primarily upon 
the interests of the Islands’’; the Government’s acceptance had been 
“based upon its relationship to those Islands,”’ but since then the 
Commonwealth had been proclaimed, and a subsequent communica- 
tion, accordingly, had been transmitted to its President for comment. 
As the Commonwealth did not desire, for technical reasons, to be 
represented, the United States changed its representation from a full 
delegate to that of observer, whose report, however, would be trans- 
mitted to the United States High Commissioner to the Islands as 
well as to the United States Government. As a further reflex of this 
new situation, certain statistical data which had formerly been trans- 
mitted to Geneva via Washington began to be received during the 
year from the “Office of the President of the Philippines.’ 
Apart from these major questions of policy, the League perfected 
29 League of Nations, Snseomation Section, Communiqués 7714, 7719, and 8025, February 
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the organization of two regional Pacific conferences to be held in 
Java in 1937, the one already mentioned in connection with traffic 
in women, and a further meeting on the still more important problem 
of rural hygiene, to which the United States was also to be invited. 
The League also continued a careful but somewhat difficult super- 
vision of the Japanese mandated Islands, which have immense 
strategic value, almost dominating the Western Pacific, and in con- 
nection with which the United States has assured itself certain rights 
by special treaty paralleling the League’s mandate terms. Finally, 
the Institute of Pacific Relations held its sixth Plenary Conference 
in the Yosemite valley in August, with two Americans, Arthur 
Sweetser and Lewis L. Lorwin, acting as observers respectively for 
the League Secretariat and the International Labour Office. 


Economics, Finance, Transit 


The efforts of the League and of the United States to promote 
world economic and financial recovery followed similar and at times 
identical paths during 1936. Their objectives were the same and 
their actions often interrelated. The League undertook a somewhat 
unusual initiative, in an effort to induce the individual nations to 
accept certain broad principles for liberating international commerce 
from the strangling web of constantly tightening restrictions, while 
the United States gave practical expression to two methods of reach- 
ing this goal by its reciprocal trade treaties and the Anglo-Franco- 
American monetary agreement. Throughout the year, Geneva and 
Washington, while not formally associated as during the World 
Economic Conference, aided and supported each other considerably. 
When the League pressed for adoption of more liberal trade prin- 
ciples, the Department of State frankly showed its satisfaction; 
similarly, as the United States developed its own practical methods, 
the League was correspondingly encouraged. There can be little 
doubt, however, that the common purpose would have been still 
better served by a more direct, continuous, and formal cooperation. 

While Secretary of State Hull was extending his trade treaties 
during the year, the League was undertaking what may be called 
one of its first corporative initiatives. Usually, the League does not 
originate policy; it serves rather as a meeting-place to evolve a 
common denominator between governments. The international 
situation was so serious, however, at the climax of the Italo-Abys- 
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sinian dispute, that the President of the Assembly sought to turn the 
pessimism of the moment into a new and constructive channel by 
urging ‘‘a comprehensive and strenuous effort to set in motion an 
economic revival,’’ which he felt was close at hand if the nations 
would only strive for it.*t This lead was followed by weeks of quiet 
visits and negotiation during the summer; by publication through the 
League’s technical services of the annual World Economic Survey, with 
its encouraging data; and by the Secretary-General’s unusual action 
in issuing a special Note on the economic situation which concluded 
that since the summer of 1932 ‘‘there has been a persistent, indeed 
an accelerating, if uneven, recovery.’’™ 

In early September came the meeting of the Economic Committee, 
on which American experts have sat since the League’s earliest days, 
On this occasion, Professor James Harvey Rogers of Yale, the present 
member, was accompanied by Mr. Leo Pasvolsky, who had just 
recently served with the Department of State’s economic branch. 
While their presence, like that of their colleagues, did not constitute 
an official representation of their Government, nevertheless they 
were recognized as fully cognizant of its policy. Out of the delibera- 
tions came another valuable report, later ‘‘endorsed whole-heartedly” 
by the Financial Committee, which again showed League and 
American policies to be closely in line. Washington’s satisfaction 
was frankly expressed by Assistant Secretary of State Sumner 
Welles on October 19: 


The Economic Committee of the League of Nations meeting 
at Geneva vigorously endorsed the policy of this Government 
that the way to reduce trade barriers lies in the negotiation of 
bilateral accords based on the most-favored-nation clause so that 
advantages granted by one nation to another in trade treaties 
must be extended to all, and asserted its conviction that world 
recovery could not be obtained without reduction in trade 
barriers.™ 


Later, hope was felt generally, both in Geneva and in Washington, 
that the Assembly would arrive at as good a report as that which last 
year had led Secretary Hull to send a special message of appreciation 
to Geneva. In the midst of the discussion came news of the Anglo- 
Franco-American monetary agreement which was enthusiastically 

1 League of Nations Oficial Journal, Special Supplement No. 151, p. 70. 


8 League of Nations Document Aog.1006 TY B- 3. 
% Department of State, Publication No. 946, ‘‘Our Foreign Policy and Peace.” 
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greeted as carrying out one of the principles the League had been 
striving for. Consequently the Assembly endeavored to consolidate 
its benefits on a larger plane and to extend them to the economic 
sphere. While it proved too early to secure as precise results as 
desired, nevertheless the Department of State took the occasion to 
issue the following comment: 


At his press conference this morning, the Secretary informed 
the correspondents that he had noticed with interest and 
gratification that the numerous governments represented in 
the Economic and Financial Committees at Geneva show 
definite signs of more momentum and unanimity in the direction 
of steps calculated to restore normal, international, economic 
relationships than he had noticed within the past several years. 
These indications include the recent definite steps regarding 
exchange stability and the reduction of tariffs and other barriers 
to normal international trade on the part of France, Switzerland, 
and certain other governments. 

The Secretary pointed out that this Government has for more 
than two years very earnestly sought to keep alive the funda- 
mentals of a program designed to remove excessive barriers to 
international trade and, by example and by appeals, has sought 
to advance this program. 

We will watch with hope and interest the continued progress 
of governments in translating these declarations of views into 
actions.™ 


These policies did not, however, have equally smooth sailing in 
the Presidential election. The Republican party had somewhat 
unexpectedly come out flatly against the reciprocal trade agreement 
law as ‘futile and dangerous,” and its candidate continually empha- 
sized this issue. This brought sharp retort, particularly from Mr. 
Hull, who presented statistics of increased American trade and 
charged Governor Landon with wishing to bring the country back 
to Smoot-Hawleyism which he held to have been the beginning of 
America’s economic debacle. The issue was the most clear-cut of 
any in the foreign field, and led Mr. Hull, in a statement hailing the 
election results as “‘the unequivocal endorsement by the American 
people of these and other foreign policies,’’ to describe the trade 
agreements as “the most effective instrument for bringing about a 
revival of international trade . . . and affording an increasingly 
secure foundation for world peace.’ 


* Department of State Press Releases, October 10, p. 296. 
*% Department of State Press Releases, November 7, 1936, p. 352. 
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Apart from these general questions, there was one point of par. 
ticular interest, namely, raw materials. Great Britain had raised this 
question the previous year; the Assembly pursued it a step further 
in 1936. The importance of equal commercial access to raw materials 
was universally recognized, as was the desirability, in any study of 
this question, of the cooperation of non-member States. Conse- 
quently, the Assembly resolution asking the Council to consider 
instituting an inquiry into the subject provided also that the full 
resolution be transmitted to non-member States, including of course 
the United States. Such governments were thus given opportunity to 
express their views on the matter and it was hoped full replies would 
be received, not least of all from Washington. On these replies will 
depend in part the League’s subsequent action. 

In the more distinctly financial field, Mr. Mitchell B. Carroll, 
widely associated with American government work and a prime 
mover since the outset in the League’s efforts regarding double 
taxation, participated once again, with Mr. Eldon P. King, of the 
Treasury Department, in the deliberations of the Fiscal Committee,** 
Up to date some 140 conventions have been concluded between States 
on the basis of the model convention drawn up by government 
experts in 1928, and much internal legislation has followed its general 
lines. The United States Revenue Act itself was based on the prin- 
ciple that foreign enterprises are not taxable in respect of their 
business income except to the extent to which that income is attrib- 
utable to a permanent establishment in United States territory. 

Another question which has caused considerable international 
friction, namely the terms of international loans issued by govern- 
ments or other public authorities, was opened to study by a special 
committee of legal and financial experts, including Mr. Reuben 
Clark, former Under-Secretary of State and Chairman of the Council 
of Foreign Bondholders of New York, who accepted the appointment 
but who was unable to attend the preliminary meeting in April.” 
The central Financial Committee, which had negotiated and overseen 
the League’s reconstruction loans to Austria, Hungary, Greece, and 

other countries, met twice during the year to consider these and other 
general matters. Its American member, Mr. Norman H. Davis, was 
again unable to be present, though Mr. Royall Tyler, the Com- 


% League of Nations Document C.450.M.266.1036.11.A. 
37 League of Nations Oficial Journal, Council Minutes, goth Session, 1936, pp. 89-90. 
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mittee’s representative in Hungary, participated in the discussions 
concerning that country. 

One other general activity of American interest was the continued 
development of the League’s technical services of information, 
statistics, and documentation. American agencies, both governmental 
and private, provided much valuable data for these publications, 
which were in turn widely used in the United States by businessmen, 
bankers, and brokers. During the same year, the Government notified 
the League that it could conform much of its statistical work to the 
comparable world basis on which the League’s Statistical Committee 
had been working for years. Mr. Dana Durand of the Tariff Com- 
mission has been a member of that Committee from its inception 
and attended this year’s session, while Mr. Carl Snyder of the 
Treasury came for a sub-committee and also attended the main 
committee. 

While separate from this regular service, the experience gained at 
Geneva in years of study of financial, economic, and statistical ques- 
tions made it possible to improvise quickly a special system for pro- 
viding the very detailed data necessary to the governments in the 
first application of financial and economic sanctions during the 
Italo-Ethiopian dispute, particularly as to the very complicated 
question of oil. The information which it was possible to bring 
together almost on a moment’s notice indicated that a central inter- 
national agency can not only play its normal part in the improvement 
of world conditions in time of peace but can also be of service in the 
more tragic event of an international emergency. 

The United States also continued to show effective interest in 
various aspects of the League’s work in the field of communications 
and transit. The most immediate question was that as to the damage 
caused to bird and fish life and to coastal property and beaches by 
the pollution of waters through oil-burning and oil-carrying shipping. 
The Department of State, which had been represented at both 
meetings of the Committee of experts on this subject, declared itself 
“in substantial agreement with the proposals made in. the draft 
Convention’’** and prepared, therefore, to participate in an inter- 
national Conference to complete the Convention. The Council sub- 
sequently authorized the Conference, and decided to invite all inter- 
ested States, including non-members of the League.** 


%* League of Nations Document A.18.1936.VIII, p. 
** League of Nations, Council Minutes, 94th Sue Fourth Meeting (private) 10/10 
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Similarly, with regard to the Transit Committee’s Recommenda. 
tions as to road signalling, the Department of State reported that 
the standard American practice concerning mechanical light signals 
and the Recommendations of the League Committee are in almost 
complete accord. The Government also transmitted a detailed memo- 
randum prepared by the Interstate Commerce Commission in reply 
to a questionnaire on measures taken to coordinate transport by 
rail, road, and inland waterways. It also sent a full statement in 
connection with a general inquiry as to government policy regarding 
public works, in which it stated that, ‘although it would appear to 
be impossible to attribute any definite proportion of the general 
results to the influence of public works alone, since they only form 
part of the reconstruction program set on foot in 1933, it is never- 
theless considered that the general program has manifestly had the 
effect of halting the downward sweep of the depression and has 
increased business activity and considerably reduced the numbers 
of the unemployed.’’** Finally, the League was invited by the Inter- 
national Executive Committee of the World Power Conference, at 
the request of the American National Committee, to send a repre- 
sentative to the Third Annual Conference at Washington, as it had 
done with respect to previous conferences in Stockholm and Berlin. 
Mr. van Dissel, wireless expert of the League Secretariat, represented 
the Secretariat, and Mr. Lewis L. Lorwin, formerly of the Brookings 
Institution, Washington, the Labour Office. 


Disarmament 


The critical international situation during 1936 led to an almost 
complete cessation of the activities of the League in the field of 
disarmament. Not a single meeting of any organ of the Disarmament 
Conference took place during the year nor was any action taken 
to select a President to succeed the late Mr. Arthur Henderson. 
Nevertheless, the Conference remained in being and much talk of an 
early meeting of its Bureau was heard at the autumn sessions of the 
Assembly and the Council. The only actual meeting in a year during 
which rearmament rather than arms reduction was the general rule 
was the London Naval Conference which had its own independent 
origin and which drew up a limited agreement signed by the British 
Empire, France, and the United States, but which the latter alone 
ratified during the year. 

© League of Nations Document C.276.M.166.1936.VIII, p. 46. 
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The growing urgency of the problem was, however, sharply em- 
phasized by the unmistakable recrudescence of a general armaments 
race, as shown in this year’s Armaments Year-Book published by the 
League. While the Year-Book does not give the world total for 
national defense expenditure during 1935, the Disarmament Section, 
which prepared it, estimated that total at 5.4 billion gold dollars as 
against 4.9 billions in 1934, 4.2 in 1932, and 3.5 in 1925. In this 
staggering total the United States is shown to occupy an important 
place. The chapter on the United States, covering thirty-four pages, 
and prepared on the basis of data supplied by the American Govern- 
ment, shows an increase in national defense expenditure from $570,- 
400,000 in 1933-34, to $804,700,000 in 1934-35, $906,700,000 in 
1935-36, and $985,600,000 in 1936-37, or very close to a billion 
dollars.” 

In these alarming circumstances, the question of the future of the 
Disarmament Conference came before the League on two occasions 
during 1936. In January the Council decided that, as soon as a 
proposal for the reconvening of the Conference was made, the 
Secretary-General should consult the Bureau in the matter. Later, 
France put the question formally to the Council, which on October 
10 authorized its President, “after consultation with his colleagues, 
to settle, as soon as circumstances permit and in any case before the 
end of the year, the date of the meeting of the Bureau of the Con- 
ference. . . .’"# ; 

Meanwhile the Assembly, which had not constituted its Com- 
mittee on Disarmament since the opening of the Disarmament Con- 
ference in 1932, was formally requested by the Scandinavian, Finnish, 
and Dutch delegations to recall that body into being for a general 
view of the situation. The Report and general discussion in the 
Committee indicated that the subjects on which agreement might be 
hoped for shortly were (1) publicity of national defense expenditure; 
(2) control of arms manufacture and trade; and (3) creation of a 
Permanent Disarmament Commission. The Assembly expressed its 
firm conviction of the ‘‘need of pursuing and intensifying the efforts 
made to bring about the reduction and limitation of armaments 
provided for in Article 8 of the Covenant’’ and welcomed the French 


“ League of Nations, Armaments Year-Book, 1936, p. 1032. [The figures for 1935-36 
and for 1936-37 are official estimates. ] 

@ Ibid., p. 891. 

“League of Nations Oficial Journal, Council Minutes, 94th Session, 1936, p. 1200. 
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Government’s initiative for an early reconvening of the Bureay,« 
In the last days of the year, the President of the Council announced 
that the question would be formally put on the agenda of the January 
Council meeting. 

The United States as a non-member of the League did not partici- 
pate in these discussions and consequently did not make known its 
attitude as to the possible resumption of the Conference. It may be 
stated, however, that the United States had always favored the 
greatest amount of publicity for armaments and that the plan for 
the control of arms trade and manufacture and for a Permanent 
Disarmament Commission, prepared during the last meetings of the 
Conference in 1935, were based on proposals submitted by that 
Government.** Moreover, the Act of Congress of August 31, 1935, 
section 2 of which represents, in essence, a practical application in 
the domestic field of the American proposals, has now been in opera- 
tion for over a year and by May had led to the registration of 131 
persons and companies engaged “in the business of manufacturing, 
exporting, or importing any of the arms, ammunition, and implements 
of war referred to in this Act.’*? Thus, while the international 
political situation was most inauspicious so far as progress in dis- 
armament was concerned, and although the world’s bill for arms 
had passed the five and a half billion gold dollar mark, with the 
United States alone paying almost a billion dollars, much material 
and a full mechanism were available in case a favorable moment for 
progress should arrive. 


Health 


American cooperation with the League’s health work during 1936 
was so mutually beneficial that it may well be asked why the same 
principle and method are not followed in other aspects of American 
relations with the League. The world-wide scope of this work was 
shown by study tours in the United States and Russia, Rural Health 
Conferences in Latin America and the Far East, a Pan-African 
Conference in Johannesburg, an Epidemiological Intelligence Bureau 
in Singapore, and nutrition studies affecting all nations. The degree 
of American interest was evidenced in many ways. The Surgeon- 

“4 League of Nations Document A.64.1936.IX. 

“ Conference for the Reduction and Limitation of Armaments, Conf. D., Bureau 70, De- 
cember 23, 1936. 


46 Disarmament Conference Document, 168, 
«? The Department of State Press Releases, 4 16, 1936, p. 493. 
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General sat on the Health Committee as he has done for over a 
decade; the government bureaus transmitted valuable information 
and documentation; the Rockefeller Foundation continued the 
financial grant which largely made possible this first world-wide 
technical service; and in general American institutions and indi- 
viduals collaborated extensively. The only gap was lack of govern- 
mental participation in the central League agencies sponsoring this 
work and in the sharing of the common expenses. 

The newest and most far-reaching activity during the year was 
that set under way at the previous Assembly by fourteen delegations, 
particularly the Australian, in connection with the world’s nutrition 
problem. A cooperative study was organized which began first with 
Europe and America and later reached out to Africa and Asia. This 
was directed by a central committee at Geneva, which included 
existing national health administrations and special agencies like 
the National Research Council in the United States, and involved 
problems such as dietary standards, vitamin requirements, protective 
foods, nutrition policies, statistics of food production, consumption 
and prices, and general relationship to agriculture. American science 
was represented at the first meeting of the Mixed Committee in 
February by Professor E. V. McCollum of Johns Hopkins, with 
Professor Warren C. Waite of Minnesota as expert, and at the second 
session in June by Professor McCollum, who, with three other 
experts, Mr. Harold B. Rowe of the Brookings Institution of Wash- 
ington, Mr. Stevens, Head of the Bureau of Agricultural and Eco- 
nomic Information of the Department of Agriculture, and Miss 
Faith Williams, Chief of the Cost of Living Division of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, also attended the second session of the Technical 
Committee held concurrently.** In addition, the Government trans- 
mitted a series of documents on the subject, including a provisional 
report on the consumption of foodstuffs by urban and village families 
in the United States, by Hazel K. Stiebeling of the Bureau of Home 
Economics of the Department of Agriculture; educational measures 
taken by the Children’s Bureau of the Department of Labor in 
regard to adequate standards of nutrition for children and pregnant 
women; memorandum on efforts of the Emergency Federal Relief 
Administration for the improvement of nutrition; report by the 
Public Health Service and by the American National Red Cross in 


# League of Nations Document A.12(a).1936.11.B, Vol. I, p. 10, and Monthly Summary 
of the League of Nations, 1936, pp. 51, 52, 202. 
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Philippines." The interest of such regional meetings was subse- 
quently stressed at the Seventeenth Assembly, when thirteen Latin- re 


" 


the nutrition field; and memorandum on Army and Navy dietary of 
standards. This new League activity should have far-reaching results “a 
on governmental and private policies in health, agriculture, and of 
commerce and is already leading to or accelerating special studies tal 
such as League collaboration in improving nutritional standards in gr 
Chile.*® sel 
The regular work of the Health Organization continued its normal kn 

development and expansion during 1936. The Health Committee 
held its annual meeting at the end of April and the Bureau a meeting Cc 
F in Paris in October, with Surgeon-General Cumming present on both wi 
A occasions.*® In connection with the large and promising question pa 
‘fi of urban and rural housing, including town planning and countryside lis 
fh improvements, the Committee approved a program of studies to be de 
H undertaken by a series of national commissions in nine principal | sti 
f | countries. That in the United States was set under way by Professor : ha 
i C. E. A. Winslow of Yale, with the approval of the Surgeon-General | m 
i and under the auspices of the American Public Health Association," = 
: ; A somewhat similar activity was the organization of a Far Eastern uc 
iH Rural Hygiene Conference by a commission which visited a large fe 
| number of Far Eastern administrations, including that in the . 


4® League of Nations Document A.61.1936.III, paragrap 

® League of Nations Documents C.198.M.124.1936. Tl Pm, C.503.1936.1II; Monthly 
Summary of the League of Nations, 1936, p. 140. 

& League of Nations Document tinea il tea.coet.JIL paragraph 3. : 

& League of Nations Document A.61.1936.III, paragraph 11. j 

8 Ibid., paragraph 12. ' 

4 Ibid., paragraph 1. 

55 League of Nations Document C.48.1936.III, paragraph 6. 


American delegations, taking as a precedent this and a similar de 

i European Conference in 1931, and emphasizing the efforts being 

made in their countries “to raise the social and sanitary standards 
of their rural populations’”’ submitted a formal proposal, later 3 
i approved by the Assembly, for a regional conference in the Americas." wi 
hi A pleasing echo was heard during the year of the recent League Ww 
i study tour of the United States when the American Government ef 
showed a group of public health officials recent achievements in di 
i public health and social welfare.** The Bureau of the Health Com- he 
i mittee noted the favorable results of the tour and asked the Council al 
bi to convey its appreciation to the American Government.® The full in 
| Health Committee took similar action. ee the value of missions m 
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of this kind.** The Council, duly informed that the trip had been 
“ag great success owing to the arrangements made by the authorities 
of the country visited,’’ complied with the suggestion.’” The Secre- 
tary of State in acknowledgment said that the Government was 
gratified to have an opportunity to receive the public health experts 
sent by the Health Organization of the League and was pleased to 
know that this visit was considered a success. 

The League’s first meeting in Soviet Russia, that of the Health 
Committee Bureau in June, led to a similar tour of that country in 
which two Americans, Professors McCollum and Winslow, took 
part.** Similarly, as several Latin-American countries plan to estab- 
lish institutions for the training of public health officers, it was 
decided to organize a mission of Latin-American experts to such in- 
stitutions in the United States, where interesting changes in training 
have recently occurred, and to Europe in connection with the next 
meeting of the Directors of Schools of Hygiene.** Another regional 
manifestation of the League’s health work which forecasts coopera- 
tion throughout Africa took the form of a Pan-African Health Con- 
ference at Johannesburg at which a representative of the Rockefeller 
Foundation was present.** Finally, Professor Haven Emerson, of 
the American Public Health Association, was appointed one of the 
representatives of the Health Committee in connection with the 
decennial revision of the international nomenclature of diseases. 


Dangerous Drugs 


American relations continued during 1936 to be the most intimate 
with that branch of League work—international drug control— 
which has itself made the greatest progress. Here, in the world-wide 
effort to control and regulate the production and use of narcotic 
drugs, the League has created a machinery which goes so far that it 
has been described by some as reaching beyond international cooper- 
ation to the beginnings of international government. It is not without 
interest that it is precisely here, in connection with this advanced 
machinery, that the United States first established relations as far 
back as 1922 and has since been the most active. Indeed, American 

SB Lasbon of Hations Opictel Teuracl Connell Mttcanes tote tteetom, pe..i0, 123. 

8 League of Nations Monthly Summary, 1936, p. 228. 
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criticism has been, not that the League has gone too far, but that 
it has not gone far enough. 

The anti-drug system, built up after long and arduous efforts, is 
based in broad principle on the Covenant and in practical detail on 
three special Conventions, to two of which the United States is a 
party. It consists of two representative and two administrative 
bodies; these are (1) the Council, which outlines policy and makes 
appointments; (2) the Opium Advisory Committee, which meets 
semi-annually in order to consider in detail the intricate questions 
involved; (3) the Permanent Central Opium Board, comprised of 
experts appointed by the Council to supervise the imports and ex- 
ports of drugs covered by the Convention; and (4) the Supervisory 
Body of experts appointed by four agencies defined in the 1931 
Opium Limitation Convention to regulate or determine the quanti- 
ties of drugs required annually by each State or territory. The 
powers of these various agencies even include the right to impose an 
embargo against a State which fails to fulfil its obligations. 

With all these agencies the United States cooperated in 1936. On 
September 19, Mr. Hugh R. Wilson, American Minister to Switzer- 
land, sat with the League Council when that body considered the 
constitution of the Permanent Central Opium Board.* From May 
15 to June 5 the United States participated, but without vote, in 
the deliberations of the Opium Advisory Committee. Its delegation 
was composed of Mr. Stuart J. Fuller, of the Department of State; 
Mr. Harry J. Anslinger, Narcotics Commissioner, Treasury Depart- 
ment; and Mr. Frank Ward of the Department of State. The same 
delegation participated in the work of the diplomatic conference 
which met in June to prepare a draft Convention on the Suppression 
of the Illicit Traffic in Dangerous Drugs. 

Mr. Fuller informed the Committee of the progress made in the 
United States in the treatment of addiction to drugs, notably at 
the station at the Narcotic Farm at Lexington, Kentucky, where 
over a thousand cases were treated in the first ten months. He 
emphasized the seriousness of the situation in the Far East, par- 
ticularly in China, where smuggling is very great, and in Manchuria 
and Jehol, where no legislation exists to control either manufacture 
or trade. In discussing the statistics of drug manufacture, he felt 
that as manufacturing countries had accepted certain limitations, it 

® League of Nations Oficial Journal, Council Minutes, 1936, p. 1141. 
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was now necessary for producing countries to do their part. The 
American delegates were also represented on sub-committees on the 
problem of adulteration, to which traffickers are more and more 
resorting, and on Indian hemp. 

The invitation to the Conference for the Suppression of the Illicit 
Traffic in Dangerous Drugs was accepted by the United States on 
the understanding that its task was to draft a Convention which 
would ‘‘(1) strengthen the measures at present available to prevent 
infringement of the principles laid down in the opium and drug 
conventions; and (2) provide international agreement to prevent 
and to punish in an effective and deterrent manner the illicit traffic 
in narcotic drugs whether raw or refined.’ When, however, the 
Convention was completed, the American delegation felt it could 
not sign it for the reason that “application of the stipulations of 
the Convention as drafted would weaken rather than strengthen the 
international measures available today to suppress the abuse of 
narcotic drugs and would not effectively contribute to the preven- 
tion or punishment of the illicit traffic.” 

At the close of the Conference, Mr. Fuller explained the American 
objections in detail. The Convention contained, he said, no stipulation 
to deprive the criminal of his profits; attempted by treaty to dictate 
to legislative bodies the exact terms of legislation to be passed; failed 
to meet the situation in countries where extraterritoriality prevails; 
was inadequate as regards the drug cannabis; and represented a 
backward step for the United States which would be required to 
discard its existing system of prevention and punishment. 

A report on the work of the Conference was presented to the 
Council in September by M. Vasconcellos of Portugal, Rapporteur 
on Opium Questions, expressing regret that the United States did 
not sign the Convention “ because it did not provide for the criminal 
prosecution of the habit of smoking opium.” He added that the 
majority of the Conference members did not consider this measure 
immediately feasible and thought the Council would wish to express 
the hope that the American reservations would soon be set aside.** 

The United States as a non-member of the League was not present 
at the Council, where otherwise it might have intervened to modify 


® League of Nations Document C.530.M.341.1936.XI, p. 3. 

 Ibid., p. 2. 
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this statement. Later, however, when the records came to the 
Government’s attention, the Acting Secretary of State declared in a 
communication to the Secretary-General that the Rapporteur'’s 
statement ‘conveys an entirely erroneous impression of the position 
taken by the American Government.” He enclosed texts in English, 
French, and Spanish of Mr. Fuller’s actual declaration and asked 
that they be circulated to all governments “in order that any mis- 
apprehension which may have arisen from the statement made to 
the Council at its Ninety-Third Session may be speedily dispelled,” 
This the Secretary-General did on December 3. 

In addition to this official representation, Mr. Herbert L. May 
continued to serve on the Central Opium Board, which meets 
quarterly to study import and export statistics, and on the Super- 
visory Body, whose duty it is to lay down the estimates of national 
drug requirements. Mr. May is now one of the oldest in service 
of the members of these two international agencies. 

Finally, the United States Government transmitted a number of 
communications essential to the anti-drug work, including annual 
reports for itself and for the Philippines; a memorandum on postal 
traffic in drugs; and a descriptive memorandum on the specialized 
police services in the United States and the Philippines engaged in 
anti-drug work. 


Social and Humanitarian Questions 


American cooperation in the League’s social and humanitarian 
work, the first point of contact established with Geneva—this in 
1922—was further strengthened during 1936. In the early years, the 
status of the American representatives on the Committees on Traffic 
in Women and Child Welfare had been indefinite and uncertain, 
so much so, in fact, that several annual sessions passed without the 
attendance of an American. Last year, however, the United States 
Government announced that its representative would henceforth 
serve as a full member, with the same rights and privileges as other 
government representatives.** In line with that viewpoint, Miss 
Katharine Lenroot, Chief of the Children’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, attended in Paris in April a special meeting of the 
government members of the Committee. This meeting had been 

8? League of Nations Document C.530.M.341.XI, p. 2 
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called not to discuss the actual work of the Committee but rather 
its organization, membership, and procedure in the light of fifteen 
years’ experience. There resulted an appreciable reorganization 
which cleared away some of the holdovers of the past and laid down 
a compact and practical program for the future.** The United States 
thus ceased to be merely an occasionally interested outsider and 
became an active participant in the general organization and direc- 
tion of this branch of League work. 

Miss Lenroot also attended the regular annual session of the 
Committee at Geneva, where the question of the traffic in women 
and children was once more gone into with special reference to the 
rehabilitation of prostitutes, the need of trained social workers, the 
moral education of youth, and the problems created by the greater 
moral and lesser material freedom of today. A draft convention for 
suppression of the exploitation of prostitution was also completed 
for circulation to governments.”* In addition, the Government trans- 
mitted an annual statement on the traffic™ and a memorandum on 
the rehabilitation of prostitutes. It also announced the appointment 
of Miss Anne Guthrie as observer at the Far Eastern Conference of 
Central Authorities dealing with these questions.” 

Miss Lenroot also participated in the Child Welfare Committee, 
where she not only described progress in the United States, particu- 
larly in developing the capacity of young people between fourteen 
and eighteen and in raising the age of admission of young people to 
industry, but also helped to prepare a plan of work for the next three 
years concerning the normal child. At the same time, Dr. Edgar Dale 
of Ohio State University and of the Payne Fund of New York 
furnished, for the Committee’s consideration, valuable material 
relating to recreational films for children. The Government also 
transmitted a report on recent developments in child welfare in the 
United States, and data on the organization and accomplishments 
of juvenile courts,” as well as on the recreational aspect and organiza- 
tion of cinema performances for children. There was also considerable 
American cooperation through this Committee and elsewhere in 
relation to the problem of nutrition as it affects children. 

League of Nations Document C.192.M.121.1936.IV. 
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7 See section dealing with the Far East, p. 16 
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Miss Lenroot has also been requested by the Committee, because 
of her experience in the application of the system of placing children 
in foster homes, to serve on the corresponding Sub-Committee on 
the Placing of Children in Families. This Sub-Committee is to work 
with the Rapporteur and establish the next stage of the inquiry. At 
this date Miss Lenroot is engaged in the reéxamination in further 
detail of the material in hand concerning the placing of children 
in families. 

Miss Lenroot, in conjunction with Miss Charlotte Witton, delegate 
for Canada, submitted a memorandum concerning the future work 
of the Committee. This memorandum outlined a general plan of 
work which might be contemplated over a period of years and which 
might be gradually developed within the limits of the Committee's 
competence, having due regard to the urgency and international 
interest. 

The question of aid to indigent foreigners, rendered doubly urgent 
by the economic crisis and the restrictions on travel, continued to call 
forth American interest, as has always been the case since its incep- 
tion by the League in 1933. At that time fourteen recommendations 
for the immediate guidance of governments and a draft Convention 
of more fundamental scope had been drawn up by a Committee 
including a United States representative. The Government had felt 
unable to accept the Convention, however, as it would have required 
modifications in the legislation of most of the States of the United 
States.”* In January the Committee held a second meeting to con- 
sider the replies of thirty-five governments and four international 
organizations. The United States was represented by Miss M. E. 
Hurlbutt, of the New York School of Social Work, Mr. George L. 
Warren, Director of the International Migration Service, and Mr. 
Henry B. Hazard, of the Department of Labor. Mr. Hazard proposed 
an inquiry into the methods in use in different countries in dealing 
with the problem of aid to indigent foreigners.’* Later, on receipt 
of the revised text, the Department of State replied that, as no 
fundamental change had been made in the Convention, the Govern- 
ment was not able to become a party to it. Since then, however, the 
study suggested by the delegation has begun, and a further meeting 
has been envisaged. 

78‘*The United States and World Organization during 1935," Geneva Special Studies, 
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Another problem which called forth special American interest 
and cooperation was that of Jewish and other refugees from Ger- 
many. The Government had been represented on an inter-govern- 
mental committee set up to deal with this question; an American, 
Mr. James G. McDonald, had been appointed by the League as 
High Commissioner; and much assistance had come from the United 
States through funds or residence facilities. Early in the year the 
Secretary-General circulated Mr. McDonald’s letter of resignation 
and very full report,’’ the Council especially thanking him for “his 
devoted labors.’’"* The question thus came back to the League, 
with great doubt as to how best to meet it. As one step, the Council 
decided to call an inter-governmental conference to establish a 
system of legal protection for refugees. In reply to the invitation, 
the Department of State said: 

As the status of all persons coming to the United States is 
fully defined by existing legislation, this Government does not 
contemplate participating actively in the proposed conference, 
nor does it contemplate becoming a party to any convention 
which may be drafted at the Conference. The Government of 
the United States does desire, however, if such an arrange- 
ment would be agreeable, to have Mr. Prentiss B. Gilbert, Ameri- 
can consul at Geneva, attend the meetings as an observer, or, if 
he be unable to attend, to have a member of his staff designated 
by him serve in that capacity."® 


The Conference duly met in July, with fifteen nations represented 
fully and the United States represented as above by Mr. Curtis 
Everett as observer.** A provisional agreement was drawn up which, 
becoming operative in August, added considerable precision and 
security to the status of these unfortunate people. A wider and more 
permanent arrangement was made at the September Assembly where 
the United States, being a non-member of the League, was not 
represented. * 

Another refugee question of American interest concerned the fate 
of 30,000 or more Assyrians, remnants of the oldest Christian family 
who have been mercilessly buffeted back and forth in the various 
upheavals which have recently stricken the Near East. When their 

ro League of Nations Document C. 7-23.19 6.XII. 

w Note, dated April , 1936, addressed to the Secretary-Ceneral of the League af Nations, 
and | filed in the archives of the Secretariat. 
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fate was put in the hands of the League, the latter voted a con- 
siderable appropriation from its own funds, and was assured funds 
from certain governments for an ingenious scheme of settlement 
in the Ghab area in Syria. In a view of the large part played by 
American educational and missionary interests in this part of the 
world, Dr. Bayard Dodge, President of the American University at 
Beirut, was appointed by the League Council as one of three mem- 
bers of the Assyrian Settlement Trustee Board, with Professor 
Ritsher as his substitute.** But just as the plan was about to go into 
operation, the difficulties in Syria due to the approaching termina- 
tion of the mandate and the fear of introducing another foreign 
element into an already highly nationalistic atmosphere, induced 
France to withdraw her offer of territory and support for the project. 
Once more it became necessary to begin over again and seek a new 
solution, which in its turn will certainly enlist American interest. 


Intellectual Cooperation 


American contacts, both official and unofficial, with the League’s 
work in the field of intellectual cooperation remained active during 
1936. This work, while very little known, is among the most construc- 
tive in the League’s wide program, touching on matters of interna- 
tional good will, education, broadcasting, copyright—in brief, the 
general intellectual heritage of the nations. Its appeal to the Americas 
has been attested to not only by much specific cooperation at Geneva, 
but also by the initiation of similar work by Pan-American and 
other official agencies. 

The cooperation of the United States Government was somewhat 
less positive, perhaps, during 1936 than hitherto, largely because the 
questions under discussion this year were in domains where the 
Federal Government does not have full authority. The Government's 
sympathetic attitude was shown, however, in its reply to the Circular 
Letter on the possible revision of school textbooks, which said: 

The Government of the United States of America has noted 
with satisfaction the increasing attention given in recent years 
by educational authorities in various countries to the problem 
of eliminating statements in textbooks which might lead to 
international misunderstanding or which might arouse unjust 


prejudice against other nations. In the United States, however, 
the Federal Government has no jurisdiction over the selection of 
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textbooks used in public or private schools, such matters being 
under the control of the recognized State and Municipal Authori- 
ties. The Government of the United States of America considers 
that such freedom from centralized control is in itself a strong 
safeguard against nationalistic distortion in education. Despite 
lack of central authority in this field, constructive influence 
along the lines advocated by the International Committee on 
Intellectual Cooperation is steadily exerted in the United 
States by a number of non-official organizations, prominent 
among which are the National Educational Association, the 
American Historical Association, and the American National 
Committee on Intellectual Cooperation. In the absence of 
Federal authority in this field, the Government of the United 
States of America does not consider that any useful purpose 
would be served by its signature of the declaration in question. 
The aims and purposes of the International Committee on 
Intellectual Cooperation are, however, being steadily pursued 
in the United States.* 


Similarly, as regards the invitation to participate in the Con- 
ference on the use of broadcasting in the cause of peace, the Govern- 
ment replied on June IT: 


While this Government deeply sympathizes with any move- 
ment having in view the advancement of the cause of peace, it 
does not, as explained in its previous communications relating 
to this proposal, deem it practicable to participate in the 
contemplated meeting at Geneva. The Secretary of State is 
informed, however, that Mr. Gerald C. Gross, Chief of the 
International Section of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, expects to be in Geneva at the time of the conference. 
Mr. Gross would appreciate the opportunity of attending in 
an entirely unofficial capacity any meetings of the conference 
at which his presence would be considered appropriate by the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations.* 


Mr. Gross duly attended the sessions of the Conference, which 
approved a Convention designed on the one hand to prevent the 
dissemination of false news or broadcasts likely to injure inter- 
national relations, and on the other to promote a better knowledge 
of civilization and life in various countries. The Council later ap- 
proved the circulation of this Convention to various non-member 
States, including the United States. 

Other work in preparation by expert committees for subsequent 

™ Note, dated June 17, 1936, addressed to the Secretary-General of the League of Na- 
tions, and filed in the archives of the Secretariat. 
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Government action developed during the year. On the important 
question of copyright and authors’ rights, which has long perplexed 
American authors and which shows large gaps and divergences not 
only between the practices of individual governments but also 
between the Berne Convention and the Pan-American Convention, 
meetings were held in Rio de Janeiro and Paris to evolve a common 
project for submission to a subsequent world conference. Similarly, 
concerning the sad plight of unemployed intellectuals, a series of 
suggestions were approved by the League’s Committee on Intellectual 
Cooperation, and the Council authorized a circular letter to be sent 
to all governments, including the American. 

American unofficial cooperation was freer and more complete, 
Several important national intellectual agencies, such as the National 
Committee on Intellectual Cooperation and the American Council 
on Education, the two great foundations, Carnegie and Rockefeller, 
and various representative individuals took part in activities cover- 
ing wide areas of international cultural life. Most important and 
general was American membership on the central Committee of 
Intellectual Cooperation, where the present member, Professor 
James T. Shotwell, President of the American National Com- 
mittee, was represented at this year’s session by Mr. Malcolm W. 
Davis, Directeur-Adjoint of the Centre Européen of the Carnegie 
Endowment. Mr. Davis also replaced Dr. Shotwell on the Advisory 
Committee on League of Nations Teaching, which has evolved widely 
adopted suggestions on the teaching of history, geography, and 
languages. The American National Council on Education has under- 
taken, as part of a general international effort, a comprehensive study 
of history textbooks in use in schools, which is expected to give 
particularly interesting results. In a more abstruse field, Mr. Royall 
Tyler took part in the “conversation” organized this year in Buda- 
pest by the Permanent Committee on Arts and Letters, while Pro- 
fessor Harry M. Miller, of St. Louis University, attended the first 
meeting of the Committee of Scientific Experts seeking to outline 
a plan of international cooperation in scientific research. 

Special mention should be made of the Permanent International 
Studies Conference, which has been warmly supported by American 
agencies and individuals interested in the scientific study of inter- 
national affairs, including especially the Rockefeller Foundation. 
This year’s Conference, held in Madrid before the revolution, on 
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“Methods of Peaceful Settlement,” was presided over by Professor 
Shotwell, representing the American Committee for the Coordina- 
tion of Higher International Studies, and was attended by Mr. 
Davis of the Carnegie Endowment and Mr. Tracy B. Kittredge of 
the Rockefeller Foundation. Various American organizations are 
cooperating in providing material for these studies and in extending 
their findings. 

Finally, there took place during the year the actual opening of the 
international research Library, donated to the League by Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr. When the Secretariat and Council moved into 
their permanent new home, the modest little Library of the League’s 
first years moved to the magnificent new quarters provided by Mr. 
Rockefeller’s donation of two million dollars. Though the building 
was not completely finished in 1936, it nevertheless began to function 
as what may in a short time become the most important library on 
current international affairs in Europe. 


PERMANENT CoURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 


America’s relations with the World Court, which many had 
thought would be quiescent for some time following the unexpected 
defeat of the Protocols in the Senate the previous year, were brought 
again into prominence during 1936. On the one hand the Republican 
Convention and candidate reversed all previous doctrine of the party 
by declaring outright against the Court; on the other, despite this 
opposition and the fact that America still remains outside the Court, 
an American citizen, the fourth in succession, was chosen by the 
Assembly and the Council of the League as a Judge of the Court. 

The action of the Republican Convention was unexpected. Pre- 
vious Conventions had been favorable to the Court; the three 
Republican Presidents since its inception, Harding, Coolidge, and 
Hoover, had urged American membership; the three Republican 
Secretaries of State, Hughes, Kellogg, and Stimson, had taken similar 
action, the first two later serving as judges on the Court; and the 
Senate in 1926, with a Republican majority, had actually favored 
membership with reservations. But since the Senate had only recently 
taken a contrary, and, for some, an embarrassing position, it was 
generally thought the issue would be allowed to lie dormant. Senator 
Borah and other “ bitter-enders”’ such as the Hearst press, however, 
found the Republican Convention a good occasion to consolidate 
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their opposition, particularly as the party’s managers were willing 
to go very far to secure Senator Borah’s support and seemed wholly 
apathetic to foreign affairs. Senator Borah, archenemy of the Court, 
was entrusted with the drafting of the plank on this question, and, 
though it is understood that Governor Landon tried to soften it, 
produced an unequivocal declaration reversing all previous Re- 
publican doctrine in pledging that ‘‘America shall not become a 
member of the League of Nations nor of the World Court.” 

This declaration, which the Convention enthusiastically—even 
carelessly—received along with the rest of the isolationist platform, 
created widespread surprise among large groups in the country which 
for many years had striven for American membership in the Court, 
This did not at first involve Governor Landon, as he was believed to 
have opposed this plank and to hold quite different views. This 
belief, however, was later proved to be entirely incorrect. On October 
24, at Indianapolis, Governor Landon, in his most extensive speech 
on foreign affairs, made the following reference to the Court: 

‘As for ourselves, while we have been leaders in the settlement 
of disputes by arbitration, we cannot use the World Court. 
Those many fine men and women of both parties who in the 
past have desired American membership in the Court, will, I am 
sure, agree that circumstances have changed. Some of the judges 
of the Court now represent dictatorships, not democratic gov- 
ernments. It was always difficult to keep political influences 
out of the Court. It is impossible now. The United States 
could not be involved in a political Court.® 


This statement caused even more surprise than the platform. It 
had been made voluntarily, without the turmoil accompanying a 
Convention, by one who had always been considered a Court advo- 
cate and who before making his decision had had several weeks for 
reflection. While absolving previous friends of the Court, including 
himself, the declaration developed still another new argument 
against the Court which was patently overstated. On the one hand, 
judges serve individually and not as representatives of their govern- 
ments, in line with the innovation which Elihu Root sought when he 
first proposed the Court in 1907. On the other, among the countries 
probably in Governor Landon’'s mind, the judge of Italian nationality 
had been on the bench since long before the birth of fascism, the 
original German judge had not been replaced, and there never had 
been a Russian judge. 

% New York Times, October 25, 1936, p. 32. 
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The speech, however, made the issue absolutely clear. The Re- 
publican party, both platform and candidate, had come out un- 
equivocally against the Court, while President Roosevelt only a few 
months before had urged American membership and the Democratic 
platform had left the door open. Many voters, and particularly per- 
haps in the Republican party, were undoubtedly distressed at a 
policy which reversed the previous position of the party and put it 
alongside the Borah irreconcilables. The part this may have played 
in President Roosevelt’s huge victory and Governor Landon’s 
corresponding collapse is discussed elsewhere in this Study. 

While this situation was developing within the United States, the 
other nations were proceeding with the election of a successor to 
Hon. Frank B. Kellogg as judge of the Court. Just before the be- 
ginning of the year, the American National Group, consisting of the 
American judges at the old Hague Court of Arbitration, Hon. Elihu 
Root, Hon. Newton D. Baker, and Hon. John Bassett Moore, but 
not including the fourth member, Mr. Manley O. Hudson, had trans- 
mitted through the Department of State to the Secretary-General of 
the League, in accordance with the Court Statute, the name of Mr. 
Hudson as their nominee.** The other national groups had been 
awaiting a lead from the American Group, as they were anxious to 
nominate an American in accordance with the principle embodied 
in the Court Statute for the adequate representation of the world’s 
principal legal system, and were only solicitous to find a candidate 
who would be both well qualified for the position and acceptable to 
the competent authorities in his own country. That the Senate had 
recently taken political action rejecting American membership in 
the Court was not allowed to confuse this issue. Foreign observers, 
indeed, were somewhat perplexed by America’s position and by the 
fact that a minority had been able to block acceptance of a project 
first put forward in 1907 by an American Secretary of State, Mr. 
Elihu Root, later brought to fruition by the same high authority in 
1920, and since urged by all four Presidents, all four Secretaries of 
State, both political parties, and an impressive array of legal authori- 
ties, chambers of commerce, and the like. This unwillingness abroad 
to be swayed by political considerations in the choice of candidates 
was as clearly indicated as during the previous year, when the 
Assembly and Council elected a Japanese judge, despite Japan’s 
conflict with the League over the Manchurian crisis. 


%**The United States and World Organization during 1935," Geneva Special Studies, 
Vol. VI, 1935, p. 22. 
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The nomination by the American Group was followed by similar 
action by other national groups, until, by the time of the election jp 
October, Mr. Hudson had been nominated by forty national groups, 
the largest endorsement ever received by any nominee.*? Mr. Hudson 
was widely known, not only as a member of the American Peace 
Delegation at Paris, of the Legal Section of the Secretariat at Geneva, 
and of the American Delegation to the Conference on Codification 
of International Law at The Hague, but also because of his many 
notable contributions to the science of the droit des gens. Author of 
a standard treatise on the Court, he is unquestionably the foremost 
authority on its history and work, while his International Legislation™ 
has a notable place in post-war international writings. Three other 
Americans were also nominated by various groups, notably Hon. 
Henry L. Stimson by the French, Dutch, Belgian, and Panaman 
Groups, but just before the election he sent a cable asking to have 
his name withdrawn. 

When the election took place on October 8, Mr. Hudson received 
the second largest majority ever cast. Out of a total of fifty-three 
States effectively voting in the Assembly, forty-eight declared for 
him on the first ballot, while the Council, voting separately, also 
selected him on the first vote. An indication of the size of this endorse- 
ment may be had from the fact that the second successful candidate 
received only thirty-eight votes, while the third election was required 
to go to a second ballot for the reason that the Assembly had selected 
a Chinese judge and the Council a Turkish. An interesting sidelight 
of the election was the fact that both Japan and Brazil, though 
non-members of the League, participated in the vote in the Assembly 
and the Council with the same rights as the United States would 
have had if it had been a party to the Court Protocols. 

Mr. Hudson’s election marks a break not only in the general, but 
particularly in the American selections for the Court. Heretofore, 
there had been a tendency to select older men, particularly those with 
experience in diplomacy either as foreign ministers, foreign office 
advisers, or diplomatic representatives. This had been especially 
true of the United States, where a former counsellor of the Depart- 
ment of State, Hon. John Bassett Moore, and two former Secretaries 
of State, Hon. Charles Evans Hughes and Hon. Frank B. Kellogg 

87 League of Nations Document A.8(1) 1936.V, p. 2 
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had been chosen. All three had had personal responsibility in general 
diplomatic negotiation; all three had great personal, and two had 
great political, authority at home; all three were well along in years 
and were not expected to make the Court their principal lifework. 
Mr. Hudson has very different qualities. He is far younger than were 
his predecessors when they took office, being only fifty years old; is 
trained in post-war rather than pre-war philosophies and practices; 
has had a closer personal contact with the individuals and the ques- 
tions likely to be involved in the Court’s work, and is in a position to 
give his principal life effort to the Court. He took office on October 
26, when the Court met to hear an important case. 

American cooperation with the Court promises, then, despite the 
Senate’s unexpected action in 1935, to continue to be active. Not 
only is there an American judge who promises to make a large con- 
tribution to the Court, but the American National Group is continu- 
ing to play its rble in the selection of judges. In July it transmitted 
through the Department of State a nomination for successor to the 
judge of Chinese nationality, who had resigned, and in October for 
successor to the judge of Belgian nationality, who had died. 

As regards America’s official relationship to the Court, a number 
of proposals were pending or contemplated to complete the accession 
to the Court Protocols first voted with certain reservations in 1926 
and subsequently refused in more detailed form in 1935. The huge 
majority given to President Roosevelt, who had strongly urged the 
Court, and the defeat of the opposition party favoring an anti-Court 
view reduces the power of a minority opposition and opens the 
possibility of permitting the United States to take its place in the 
world’s chief court of law which she herself largely helped to establish 
and has always warmly advocated. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


With two years of experience behind it, the United States has 
firmly cemented its relationship with the International Labour 
Organisation and has given a significant demonstration of effective 
membership. Not only has it sent full delegations to all the meetings 
of the Governing Body, the annual Conference, the American Re- 
gional Conference, the special Maritime Session of the Conference, 
and the two Technical Tripartite Conferences called during the year, 
but it has taken a leading réle in the discussions at these meetings, 
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initiated policies, and followed with close attention all the various 
aspects of the work of the Organisation as a whole. It has also taken 
the first step toward carrying out the decisions reached at the 1935 
Conference. President Roosevelt submitted to Congress in June, 
1936, the texts of the conventions adopted and asked that Congress 
consider what action should be taken in regard to them. In a period 
of political discord and uncertainty, the Labour Organisation has 
demonstrated that international cooperation can continue to make 
progress; the United States, by its constructive participation in the 
program and policies of the Organisation, has contributed materially 
to this result. 

The significance of the year 1936 is found in two trends which 
point the way for future action, namely the convening of regional 
Conferences on the one hand and of tripartite technical Conferences 
on the other. The recognition that some questions are regional rather 
than universal and should, therefore, be dealt with by special meet- 
ings of the countries most interested, and that other questions con- 
cern primarily certain selected groups and should, therefore, be 
studied primarily by special conferences of those directly affected, 
marks the accentuation of a new process during the year. While 
too early to judge the validity of these methods, the success of the 
first experiments has been such as to warrant further trial. The 
United States delegations have made notable contributions to the 
meetings so far held and have given full support to the adopted 
method. 

The first American Regional Labor Conference met in Santiago, 
Chile, from January 2 to 14, and was attended by nineteen countries, 
including the United States, Canada, and every Latin-American State 
except Salvador and Honduras. The principal questions dealt with 
were compulsory social insurance, labor of women and children, 
nutrition, unemployment, migration, labor of native races, the truck 
system, agricultural work and the relations between the Organisa- 
tion and American countries. 

Prior to the Conference, the United States had proposed that the 
meeting deal with the organisation of the textile industry, notably 
the reduction of hours of work, and with the question of raising to 
sixteen the minimum age of employment. The American delegation 
stressed its interest in the abolition of child labor and presented a 
résumé of conditions in the textile industry in the United States, 
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citing President Roosevelt’s Report to Congress in August, 1935, 
especially his statement that the experience during the preceding 
two years had shown that a definite limitation of hours of employ- 
ment was ‘“ both feasible and practicable.” As a result, the Conference 
recommended the revision of the existing Convention in order to 
raise the age of admission of children in industry to fifteen years, and 
proposed a further study of conditionsof workin the textile industry.* 

The United States delegation comprised Hoffman Philip, Ambas- 
sador to Chile, and Miss Frieda Miller of the New York State 
Department of Labor, as government delegates, Joseph C. Molanphy 
as employers’ representative, William Hutcheson, President of the 
International Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of the American 
Federation of Labor, as workers’ delegate, and John B. Faust, 
Consul at Santiago, who acted as Secretary. 

The President of the Conference, in summarizing its achievements, 
said it had faced the special problems which arise in the Americas 
and pointed the way to their solution; brought the various countries 
of the continent closer together and promoted a better understanding 
of their common needs and difficulties; and, lastly, established 
effective contact between the International Labour Office and the 
American countries. 

The results of this notable effort toward regional treatment of 
labor problems soon became evident. Experts from the Office were 
invited to aid different American Governments in the application 
and enforcement of Conventions and the drafting of labor codes. 
Moreover, in view of this experience, the Organisation has con- 
sidered the calling of a similar conference of Asiatic countries. The 
development of the plans for this Conference will demonstrate how 
far the idea of regionalism can serve as a basis of closer collaboration 
in different parts of the world. The United States has supported these 
proposals and will doubtless take part in further conferences of a 
similar nature. 

The consideration of particular problems in special technical 
meetings was most clearly exemplified in the Maritime Sessions of 
the International Labour Conference which met in Geneva from 
October 6 to 24.%° The United States deserves much of the credit 


Miss Frieda Miller, of the New York State Department of Labor, presided over the 
Committee of Women’s and Children’s Work, whose findings were also incorporated in 


resolutions which were submitted later to the Annual Conference. 
Mention has already been made in a previous study of the work of the preliminary 
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or bringing the Conference to a successful conclusion. Its delegation 
was composed of Robert W. Bruere and Charles W. Sanders, repre. 
senting the Government, Robert C. Lee, representing the American 
shipowners, and Paul Scharrenberg, representing the American 
seamen, as well as five government advisers and two employers’ 
and workers’ advisers.*' The delegation took a very active part in 
the Conference. American laws and collective agreements already 
provide for almost all the protective measures proposed in the Con- 
ventions debated in the Conference; the American delegates, govern- 
ment, workers, and employers, were prepared to discuss and negotiate 
on all aspects of seamen’s welfare in order to obtain the best possible 
terms applicable to themselves as well as to their competitors in 
world merchant shipping. 

The Conference adopted six draft Conventions and two Recom- 
mendations by large majorities. The most important Convention, 
passed by a vote of 62 to 17, provides for the three-watch system, 
the eight-hour day and the fifty-six hour week for both officers and 
men on all ships in international trade of over 2,000 tons, although 
certain exceptions, and provisions for overtime, permit longer hours 
on certain days. A second Convention, passed by 60 votes to 15, 
provides for vacations with pay for seamen who have served for one 
year with the same company or ship. The United States employer 
delegates voted against this, however, since vacations with pay have 
not yet been widely sought, even by the seamen themselves, in the 
United States. Conventions were adopted for sickness insurance and 
concerning the liability of the shipowner in case of sickness, injury, 
or death of seamen. Another Convention lays down minimum re- 
quirements as to the professional capacity of masters and officers on 

" The full delegation of the United States was as follows: 

Government delegates: Robert W. Bruere, Member of Camden (Shipbuilding) 
Arbitration Board, who served as Chairman on the Committee on Minimum Age for 
Employment of Children; Charles W. Sanders, Chief, Shipping Service, Bureau of 
Marine Inspection and Navigation, Department of Commerce; 

Advisers: Kenyon B, Fitzgerald, Chairman of the Committee on Holidays with 
Pay; John Hemphill, Attorney-at-Law; E. P. Hohman, Northwestern University, 
reporter of the Committee on Employers’ Liability for Seamen; Carter Goodric 
United States Labor Commissioner at Geneva; W. Ellison Chalmers, Assistant United 
States Labor Commissioner, Secretary of the Government Group of the Conference; 
LaVerne Baldwin, American Consul at Geneva; 

Employers’ Delegate: Commander R. C. Lee, United States Naval Reserve, Vice- 
President, Moore and McCormack Co.; 

Advisers: Paul Henry Harwood, Marine Department of Standard Oil; N. T. 
Lawrence, European General Manager, U. S. Lines, London. 

Workers’ delegate: Paul Scharrenberg, Legislative Representative, International 
Seamen's Union of America, who was Workers Vice-Chairman of the Hours and 
Manning Committee; 


Advisers: Bertram Warn, Marine Cooks’, and Stewards’ Union; John McGinn, 
Marine Firemen's, Oilers’, Watertenders’ and Coal Passers’ Union of the Great Lakes, 
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merchant ships. American interest in this subject may be traced 
back to the Morro Castle disaster, following which not only masters 
and officers, as in the Convention, but all seamen in the United 
States were required to carry certificates of capacity. A further 
Convention raises from fourteen to fifteen the minimum age of em- 
ployment on board ship. One recommendation concerns the protec- 
tion of seamen’s welfare in port, and another deals with the limitation 
of hours of work and provisions for manning with respect to ships not 
covered by the Convention. 

Although it is unusual for all four delegates from one country to 
vote together, all four American delegates supported the Conven- 
tions, except in regard to the Convention providing for vacations 
with pay. The American shipowner, although frequently expressing 
dissatisfaction with certain provisions proposed in the most im- 
portant draft Convention on reduction of hours of work and the 
establishment of the three-watch system, was nevertheless in favor 
of the principle of the Convention and at the final vote stood with 
the American Government and workers’ representatives against 
the majority of the employers’ group. Furthermore, there is no 
constitutional problem as to the competence of the Federal Govern- 
ment to deal with maritime matters to prevent the United States 
from ratifying the Conventions. While the significance of the Con- 
ference will depend on the number of ratifications, in any case, a 
noteworthy achievement has been attained in setting up, for the first 
time, an international standard for conditions of work on board 
ship. Mr. Bruere, United States delegate, in explaining his position 
in favor of the Hours and Manning Convention, stated: 

The document has emerged from a prolonged discussion in 
which the interests and desires of many nations and of both 
shipowners and seamen have been fully stated and explored. 

. Though there are issues on which we had hoped that a 
more advanced solution might be reached, we regard the Con- 
vention as the best upon which general agreement could be 
reached. Its adoption will signal a marked improvement in the 
conditions of the seamen of the world and will make a distinct 
contribution towards the safety of ships at sea.” 


Effective participation by the United States has also been felt 
throughout the regular functioning of the Labour Organisation. At 
the annual Conference in Geneva, June 4 to 22, the United States 


. " International Labour Comference, Provisional Record, Twenty-First Session, Geneva, 
0. 17, p. 127. 
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delegation was especially interested in securing the application of 
the forty-hour week in various industries, and in obtaining vacations 
with pay for industrial wage earners and commercial employees, The 
delegation consisted of two government representatives, John G, 
Winant, Chairman of the Social Security Board and former Assistant 
Director of the Office, and Miss Frieda S. Miller, Director of the 
Division of Women in Industry and Minimum Wage, New York 
State Department of Labor; one representative of employers, Marion 
B. Folsom, Treasurer of the Eastman Kodak Co.; and one representa- 
tive of workers, Emil Rieve, President of the American Federation 
of Hosiery Workers. The four delegates were accompanied by seven- 
teen technical advisers.“ Mr. Winant was elected Government Vice- 
Chairman of the Conference, and Mr. Rieve and Mr. Folsom Vice- 
Chairmen of the workers’ and employers’ groups respectively. 

The task of the Conference was unusually heavy, for the delegates 
had not only to consider seven draft Conventions for final adoption 
and to engage in a preliminary discussion on an eighth proposed 
draft Convention, but they had also before them an extensive report 
by the Director, four special reports by the Office upon different 
subjects, and seventeen formal resolutions presented by different 
delegates. 

Three of these resolutions were introduced by the United States 
Government delegates. One urged early consideration of the protec- 
tion of workers, in their efforts toward organization, from employer 
interference. American interest in this subject goes back to the early 
history of its Trade Union movement and the struggle of labor to 
obtain recognition, before the Courts, of the right of collective 
bargaining. At the Paris Peace Conference Samuel Gompers, as 
United States Government delegate on the Commission that framed 
the constitution of the International Labour Organisation, insisted 
that the right of freedom of association be stated as one of the 
objects of the International Labour Organisation. 

An unsuccessful attempt was made by the International Labour 
Organisation in 1927 to deal with freedom of association. American 
insistence at the Annual Conference and before the Governing Body 
has once again brought the subject forward for consideration. 

% The Advisers to the American delegation were as follows: 

Government Advisers: John B. Andrews, W. Ellison Chalmers, Stuart J. Fuller, 

A. Ford Hinrichs, Carter Nyman, H. E. Riley, William G. Rice, Jr., Walter C. Taylor, 
Llewellyn E. Thompson, Joseph Tone, Miss Faith Williams, and Verne A. Zimmer. 


Employers’ Advisers: William P. Witherow and James Howe Volkmann. 
Workers’ Advisers: John Edelman, Marion H. Hedges, and J. C. Lewis. 
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The second resolution asked that an International Meeting of 
Experts be convened to work out a program of national and inter- 
national action to deal with the problem of silicosis. This meeting 
has been convoked by the Governing Body. The third resolution 
directed the International Labour Office to make a study of the 
“effects of technological progress upon employment” and to indicate 
different measures ‘‘to assure the security of workers.” 

A resolution based upon a Report of the Office, ‘‘ Workers’ Nutri- 
tion and Social Policy,’’ requested that such studies be continued 
and elaborated.%* Another looked toward the convocation of one 
or more conferences to discuss “all of the problems concerning 
currency, production, trade, settlement of populations and coloniza- 
tion, on which the peace and prosperity of the world depend.”’ Still 
another urged the Governing Body to direct the Office to prepare its 
report on the planning of public works designed to relieve unemploy- 
ment, in such a way that final action might be possible in 1937. 
Another resolution called forth by an Office report requested the 
Governing Body to recommend to governments specified methods 
for combating the smoking of opium by workers. Others dealt with 
the holding of a regional labor conference in Asia, or were concerned 
with German emigration, labor inspection, a study of working condi- 
tions in the textile industry, calendar reform, and methods of promot- 
ing the industrial development of backward countries. 

Although a certain amount of progress in social legislation was 
made at the Annual Conference, it did not achieve the same measure 
of success as the Maritime Conference, nor the same spectacular 
achievement as the 1935 Conference. It may be well, therefore, to 
examine both the extent of its accomplishments and the reasons why 
these accomplishments were not greater. The three Conventions 
adopted provide for a forty-hour week in public works, for vacations 
with pay for workers, and for the improvement in the methods by 
which colonial labor is recruited. The last Convention is important 
to American labor employed in industries competing with colonial 
production of natural resources, such as copper. The Convention 
providing for one week’s vacation with pay for all workers in industry 
and commerce was passed without opposition from any government 
represented at the Conference. As vacations with pay are not usual 
among wage-earners in the United States, this Convention sets up a 

* This report was prepared by Lewis L. Lorwin, Economic Adviser to the I.L.O. 
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standard which is substantially in advance of conditions of workers 
in the United States. Since the subject of safety in building cop. 
struction was on the agenda for the first time, it was limited to a 
preliminary discussion, with final action postponed until the 1937 
session. 

It was in attempting to apply the principle of the forty-hour week, 
voted in 1935, to the various categories of employment, that the 
Conference met its greatest difficulties. With the exception of the 
Convention on public works, which was supported by the American 
employer as well as by the American worker and government dele- 
gates, and adopted by a vote of 79 to 38, the other proposed draft 
Conventions concerning the forty-hour week, while receiving sub- 
stantial majorities, failed to secure the two-thirds necessary for final 
adoption. In order not to abandon the attempt to apply the forty- 
hour week to the textile,** iron and steel industry, coal mining, con- 
struction and civil engineering, the Conference in each case recom- 
mended that a technical tripartite meeting be held to consider the 
special problems of each industry. This decision marks a further 
step in the efforts already mentioned to find an effective technique 
for drafting Conventions by means of special meetings of the interests 
directly affected, and by experts particularly qualified to consider 
the factors involved in the problems under consideration. 

The International Labour Organisation has now made three 
distinct efforts to secure a forty-hour week. In 1933 it convened a 
Preparatory Tripartite Conference to consider its establishment in 
industry and commerce as a whole. The Report of this meeting was 
discussed at the 1934 Conference which, however, failed to adopt a 
Convention. A second attempt was made in 1935 by the adoption 
of a general Convention of principle, leaving its application to specific 
Conventions dealing with different industries. The Conference of 
1936 showed that this method was not wholly satisfactory. The 
Plenary Session of the Conference debated the general subject of 
the forty-hour week, but there were not sufficient expert advisers on 
hand for the special industries under consideration. Many delegates 
were not prepared either to argue technical points or to accepta 
compromise. Thus, although a substantial majority favored the 

5A number of recommendations were also passed pertaining to wider extension of 
vacations with pay beyond the limits of the Convention. 


% Textiles were discussed for the first time, and will receive a second discussion in 1937. 
See below, however, for discussion of the consideration of textiles by the I.L.O. 
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forty-hour week in each of the industries under consideration, the 
Conference could not find a solution acceptable to two-thirds of its 
members. 

The Technical Tripartite Conference on conditions of work in the 
textile industry will provide the first major trial for this procedure. 
This Conference will be held in the United States in April, 1937. It 
will, therefore, have a double significance. For the first time since 
the original 1919 Washington Conference, it will enable the people 
in the United States to see, close at hand, the International Labour 
Organisation at work, and it will serve as an experiment in bringing 
together textile experts from all the major textile-producing countries 
to consider how to improve conditions of work in the industry, 
It will be recalled that at the 1935 Annual Conference Mr. Hamilton. 
United States Government delegate, urged a thorough investigation 
of the industry.*? Following the adoption by the 1935 Conference of 
the general Convention on the forty-hour week and the decision to 
apply this Convention to different categories of employment, the 
October 1935 Governing Body agreed to place reduction of hours of 
work in the textile industry on the 1936 Conference agenda. The dis- 
cussion at the 1936 Conference has already been noted. Mr. Winant, 
on behalf of the United States Government delegates, then proposed 
the convocation of the Tripartite Conference, pointing out the rela- 
tionship of hours of work to other aspects of the textile industry. He 
stated: 

The problem of hours is urgent and important and the purpose 

of my present proposal is not to place any obstacle in the way 

of its solution but rather to open the way to a wider understand- 

ing of the basic problems of the industry so that a more universal 
consideration will be given to human wants; nor do we wish the 


disregard of the welfare of the textile worker to be of competitive 
advantage in the textile markets of the world. . . .* 


The Conference accepted the American Resolution and by a vote 
of 59 to 26 agreed to recommend to the Governing Body the convoca- 
tion of a first Tripartite Technical Conference on the textile industry. 
At the Governing Body in November Mr. Carter Goodrich, United 
States Government representative, invited the Governing Body, on 
behalf of the President of the United States, to hold the Conference 


Val Vi 1 United States and World Organization during 1935,"" Geneva Special Studies, 
1935, D. 23. 
“International Labour Conference, Provisional Record, Twentieth Session, Geneva, 
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in Washington. The United States delegates from both workers ang | 


employers supported the invitation, the latter stating that American 
employers were well aware of the difficulties of competition and the 
need for securing better conditions in the textile industry, The 
invitation was warmly received by the Governing Body, and repre. 
sentatives of all three groups expressed their appreciation of the 
significance of holding such a conference in the United States, both 
because the United States is a new and non-European member of 
the Organisation and because it is a major textile-producing country, 
A number of delegates expressed their belief in the success of the 
proposed conference, notably the British workers’ delegate, who 
felt sure that it would result in a considerable improvement in the 
conditions obtaining in this important industry. 

The debates of the Textile Conference will be watched with close 
interest, as it may serve as a test of the ability of an international 
organization to deal effectively with the organization and conditions 
of work in a great-industry. If the Conference is successful, the same 
procedure will probably be applied to similar problems in the iron, 
steel, coal-mining, and building industries. The further study of these 
industries, however, will not be initiated until the results of the 
Textile Conference are known. Meanwhile preliminary technical 
tripartite meetings have taken place as regards the chemical and 
printing industries. 

A meeting at which the United States was represented by Mr. 
Carter Goodrich, United States Labor Commissioner, for the Gov- 
ernment; Mr. Woodruff Randolph, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
International Typographical Union, for the workers; and Mr. Harold 
P. Winchester, Treasurer of the J. B. Lyon Company, printers and 
publishers, for the employers, adopted a report concerning hours 
of work in the printing industry, to be submitted to the Annual 
Conference in 1937. A Chemical Conference was held in Geneva 
from December 7 to 11, at which the United States Government 
was represented by Mr. Theodor J. Kreps. Both Conferences first 
held general discussions on the problem of the reduction of hours of 
work from the widest possible point of view, taking into account 
unemployment, effects of mechanization, economic and technical 
factors, etc. The Chemical Conference not only adopted a report 
for submission to the Annual Conference, but also gave a thorough 

International Labour Office, Monthly Summary, No. 11, 1936, p. 63. 
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examination to the ways of defining the chemical industry, and 
agreed upon a definition as to what processes of the manufacture 
of chemicals should be included in case of the adoption at the June 
Conference of a draft Convention concerning hours of work in the 
chemical industry. 

At the four sessions of the Governing Body in 1936, the United 
States was also fully represented. Isador Lubin, Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor, represented the Gov- 
ernment at the February meeting, while at the April and June ses- 
sions, William G. Rice, Jr., then United States Labor Commissioner 
in Geneva, served as Government representative. At the November 
meeting, Carter Goodrich, who had succeeded Mr. Rice, represented 
the Government. For the employers, Henry I. Harriman of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce attended both the February 
and November meetings, being replaced by Howe Volkmann at the 
April meeting; and by Marion Folsom at the June session. William 
Green, on behalf of American Labor, was represented by George 
Harrison of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks in February, Robert 
Watt of the Massachusetts Federation of Labor in April, Emil Rieve, 
President of the Federation of Hosiery Workers in June, and George 
Meany, President of the New York Federation of Labor in Novem- 
ber. The American representatives on the Governing Body, as in 
other fields, have taken a more active interest as they have become 
familiar with the functioning of the Organisation. At the February 
meeting Mr. Lubin spoke of the good effects of bilateral commercial 
treaties in increasing employment, and requested the International 
Labour Office to make a study of the effects of the increase in trade 
and especially of imports, not only on employment but also on condi- 
tions of labor, legislation, and standards of living. This proposal 
has led the Office to undertake research on the bearing of inter- 
national trade on employment and wages. 

Mention has already been made of the interest of the United 
States in freedom of association, and the resolution proposed by it 
to the Annual Conference has been noted. At the November session 
of the Governing Body, the United States again introduced a Resolu- 
tion asking that freedom of association be put on the agenda of the 
1937 session. As a result, the question will be examined by a special 
committee, and a final decision taken in February as to whether or 
not an attempt will be made soon to secure, by international treaty, 
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the right of workers to meet together without interference from their 
employers. 

So, also, on several occasions the United States has urged the re. 
vision of the Minimum Age Conventions. It raised the question first 
at Santiago, again at the Conference in June, 1936, and once more 
at the Maritime Conference. At the meeting of the Governing Body 
in November, 1936, it was agreed that the June, 1937, Conference 
should consider not only the raising of the minimum age of employ- 
ment inindustry and commerce from fourteen to fifteen, but that 
more detailed regulations should be made concerning a higher age 
limit for dangerous occupations and the registration of all children 
for purposes of adequate enforcement. 

In addition to their participation in both the Conferences and the 
meetings of the Governing Body, United States citizens have been 
found on the committees of the Governing Body, on committees 
of experts, and on the Correspondence Committees of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. But perhaps still more important 
in cementing the relations between the International Labour Or- 
ganisation and the United States has been the interchange of informa- 
tion and experience that has been made possible both by visits of 
members of the staff of the International Labour Office to the United 
States as well as through the visits to Geneva of a number of im- 
portant groups from the United States.!" 

The Social Security Board, which at present is drawing up regula- 


10@ The United States is now represented on twelve different committees. On the Com- 
mittee on Finance of the Governing Body there is a representative of the United States Gov- 
ernment, employers, and workers; on the Committee on Cost of Livingand Wage Statistics 
there is a United States Government representative; and on the Committee on Standing 
Orders of the Governing Body both the United States Government and United States 
workers are represented. Four citizens of the United States serve as technical experts on 
the Correspondence Committee on Accident Prevention; three serve on the Committee on 
Social Insurance; seven on the Correspondence Committee on Industrial Hygiene; one 
on the Correspondence Committee on Industrial Fatigue; one expert and one substitute 
expert on the Committee on Native Labor; one on the Advisory Committee on Manage- 
ment; eight on the Committee on Women's Work; and one on the Committee of Statistical 
Experts. The United States Government representative on the Governing Body also serves 
as substitute to one of the Officers of the Advisory Correspondence Committee on Workers’ 
Spare Time. An American citizen, Miss Faith Williams, has continued to serve on the 
Committee on Nutrition and also on the Joint Committee of the League of Nations and the 
International Labour Organisation. 

101 Besides the missions listed above, it should be added that a great number of American 
citizens in private or semi-official capacity have also paid visits to the International Labour 
Organisation. Notable among these is Congressman McMillan, Acting Chairman of the 
House Committee on rg joey ore which is responsible for voting the appropriation to 
cover the oe of the United States as a member of the International Labour 
tion. The Director of the International Labour Office, as well as Mr. James Wilson, and 
many other officials have d visits to the United States in the course of the year, while 
Mr. s L. Lorwin, the momic Adviser to the I.L.O., attended the Conference of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations and the Third World Power Conference, both of which took 
place in the United States. American citizens in increasing numbers have been added to 
the staff of the International Labour Office. 
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ele tions for the application of the Social Security Act, is in constant 

collaboration with the Office, which during the year has supplied it 
© with information and advice. Desiring to make full use of the experi- 
on ence of European countries with regard to the application of social 
= legislation, the Social Security Board sent a mission of inquiry to 
dy Europe. Officials of the Board spent a week at the International : 
io Labour Office during August in order to obtain information con- 
y cerning the countries they were to visit, and to discuss the questions 
wes interesting them with the officials of the Social Insurance Section and 
ge of the Employment, Unemployment, and Migration Section. ) 
" A mission, headed by Jacob Baker, Assistant Administrator of 

the Works Progress Administration, was sent by President Roosevelt 
he to Europe to study the cooperative movement in certain European 
" countries and to report directly to the President. The mission spent ! 
“4 a week at Geneva, and with the aid of the cooperative services of 
me the International Labour Office it came into touch with the coopera- 
. tive organizations of the countries not yet visited. 
- Outstanding among the visits during the year was that of Miss | 
. Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, who paid an official visit to the ! 
f Labor Office from August 9 to 11. During her visit Miss Perkins dis- 
d cussed with the Acting Director and various Chiefs of Section prob- 


’ lems at present under consideration by the International Labour . 
Organisation which are of especial interest to the United States. 

; The Secretary spoke of her appreciation of the work of the Office 

; and its contribution to the solution of labor problems in the United 

; States. In emphasizing American belief in the democratic structure 

; of the Organisation, Miss Perkins said: 

: 

, 


That, I think, has been one of the great contributions of the 
International Labour Office to political procedure, that it does 
not take action, does not recommend action in advance of a 
close scrutiny of the facts and reports of those who have best 
access to real information in all countries of the world, so that 
. when this advice is given in the form of a definite Convention or 
a definite Resolution, that advice is based upon expert and exact 
knowledge of the situation.’ 


2 Extract of speech delivered by Miss Perkins at a luncheon given in her honor by 
Ge iro on August 11, 1936. A mimeographed copy of the entire speech available at 
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THE NEUTRALITY ACT 
Adopted by Congress, April 29, 1937 


[PusLic REsOLUTION—No. 27—75TH CONGREss] 
[CHAPTER 146—1IST SEssION] 
[S. J. Res. 51] 


JOINT RESOLUTION 


To amend the joint resolution entitled ‘Joint resolution pro- 
viding for the prohibition of the export of arms, ammunition, 
and implements of war to belligerent countries; the prohibition 
of the transportation of arms, ammunition, and implements of 
war by vessels of the United States for the use of belligerent 
States; for the registration and licensing of persons engaged in 
the business of manufacturing, exporting, or importing arms, 
ammunition, or implements of war; and restricting travel by 
American citizens on belligerent ships during war,’ approved 
August 31, 1935, as amended. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the joint resolution 
entitled ‘“ Joint resolution providing for the prohibition of the export 
of arms, ammunition, and implements of war to belligerent countries; 
the prohibition of the transportation of arms, ammunition, and 
implements of war by vessels of the United States for the use of 
belligerent States; for the registration and licensing of persons en- 
gaged in the business of manufacturing, exporting, or importing 
arms, ammunition, or implements of war; and restricting travel by 
American citizens on belligerent ships during war,” approved August 
31, 1935, as amended, is amended to read as follows: 


Export oF ARMS, AMMUNITION, AND IMPLEMENTS OF WAR 


SECTION 1. (a) Whenever the President shall find that there exists 
a state of war between, or among, two or more foreign States, the 
President shall proclaim such fact, and it shall thereafter be unlawful 
to export, or attempt to export, or cause to be exported, arms, am- 
munition, or implements of war from any place in the United States 
to any belligerent State named in such proclamation, or to any neutral 
State for transshipment to, or for the use of, any such belligerent 


State. 
(b) The President shall, from time to time, by proclamation, 
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extend such embargo upon the export of arms, ammunition, or imple- 
ments of war to other States as and when they may become involved 
in such war. 

(c) Whenever the President shall find that a state of civil strife 
exists in a foreign State and that such civil strife is of a magnitude or 
is being conducted under such conditions that the export of arms, 
ammunition, or implements of war from the United States to such 
foreign State would threaten or endanger the peace of the United 
States, the President shall proclaim such fact, and it shall thereafter 


. be unlawful to export, or attempt to export, or cause to be exported, 


arms, ammunition, or implements of war from any place in the United 
States to such foreign State, or to any neutral State for transship- 
ment to, or for the use of, such foreign State. 

(d) The President shall, from time to time by proclamation, 
definitely enumerate the arms, ammunition, and implements of war, 
the export of which is prohibited by this section. The arms, ammuni- 
tion, and implements of war so enumerated shall include those 
enumerated in the President’s proclamation numbered 2163, of 
April 10, 1936, but shall not include raw materials or any other 
articles or materials not of the same general character as those 
enumerated in the said proclamation, and in the Convention for the 
Supervision of the International Trade in Arms and Ammunition 
and in Implements of War, signed at Geneva June 17, 1925. 

(e) Whoever, in violation of any of the provisions of this Act, 
shall export, or attempt to export, or cause to be exported, arms, 
ammunition, or implements of war from the United States shall be 
fined not more than $10,000, or imprisoned not more than five years, 
or both, and the property, vessel, or vehicle containing the same shall 
be subject to the provisions of sections 1 to 8, inclusive, title 6, 
chapter 30, of the Act approved June 15, 1917 (40 Stat. 223-225; 
U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 22, secs. 238-245). 

(f) In the case of the forfeiture of any arms, ammunition, or 
implements of war by reason of a violation of this Act, no public or 
private sale shall be required; but such arms, ammunition, or imple- 
ments of war shall be delivered to the Secretary of War for such use 
or disposal thereof as shall be approved by the President of the 
United States. 

(g) Whenever, in the judgment of the President, the conditions 
which have caused him to issue any proclamation under the authority 
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of this section have ceased to exist, he shall revoke the same, and the 
provisions of this section shall thereupon cease to apply with respect 
to the State or States named in such proclamation, except with 
respect to offenses committed, or forfeitures incurred, prior to such 
revocation. 


EXPORT OF OTHER ARTICLES AND MATERIALS 


Src. 2. (a) Whenever the President shall have issued a proclama- 
tion under the authority of section 1 of this Act and he shall there- 
after find that the placing of restrictions on the shipment of certain 
articles or materials in addition to arms, ammunition, and implements 
of war from the United States to belligerent States, or to a State 
wherein civil strife exists, is necessary to promote the security or 
preserve the peace of the United States or to protect the lives of 
citizens of the United States, he shall so proclaim, and it shall there- 
after be unlawful, except under such limitations and exceptions as the 
President may prescribe as to lakes, rivers, and inland waters border- 
ing on the United States, and as to transportation on or over lands 
bordering on the United States, for any American vessel to carry such 
articles or materials to any belligerent State, or to any State wherein 
civil strife exists, named in such proclamation issued under the 
authority of section 1 of this Act, or to any neutral State for trans- 
shipment to, or for the use of, any such belligerent State or any such 
State wherein civil strife exists. The President shall by proclamation 
from time to time definitely enumerate the articles and materials 
which it shall be unlawful for American vessels to so transport. 

(b) Whenever the President shall have issued a proclamation 
under the authority of section 1 of this Act and he shall thereafter 
find that the placing of restrictions on the export of articles or 
materials from the United States to belligerent States, or to a State 
wherein civil strife exists. is necessary to promote the security or 
preserve the peace of the United States or to protect the lives or com- 
merce of citizens of the United States, he shall so proclaim, and it 
shall thereafter be unlawful, except under such limitations and excep- 
tions as the President may prescribe as to lakes, rivers, and inland 
waters bordering on the United States, and as to transportation on 
or over land bordering on the United States, to export or transport, 
or attempt to export or transport, or cause to be exported or trans- 
ported, from the United States to any belligerent State, or to any 
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State wherein civil strife exists, named in such proclamation issued 
under the authority of section 1 of this Act, or to any neutral State 
for transshipment to, or for the use of, any such belligerent State or 
any such State wherein civil strife exists, any articles or materials 
whatever until all right, title, and interest therein shall have been 
transferred to some foreign government, agency, institution, asso- 
ciation, partnership, corporation, or national. The shipper of such 
articles or materials shal] be required to file with the collector of the 
port from which they are to be exported a declaration under oath 
that there exists in citizens of the United States no right, title, or 
interest in such articles or materials, and to comply with such rules 
and regulations as shall be promulgated from time to time by the 
President. Any such declaration so filed shall be a conclusive estoppel 
against any claim of any citizen of the United States of right, title, or 
interest in such articles or materials. Insurance written by under- 
writers on any articles or materials the export of which is prohibited 
by this Act, or on articles or materials carried by an American vessel 
in violation of subsection (a) of this section, shall not be deemed an 
American interest therein, and no insurance policy issued on such 
articles or materials and no loss incurred thereunder or by the owner 
of the vessel carrying the same shall be made a basis of any claim put 
forward by the Government of the United States. 

(c) The President shall from time to time by proclamation extend 
such restrictions as are imposed under the authority of this section to 
other States as and when they may be declared to become belligerent 
States under proclamations issued under the authority of section 1 of 
this Act. 

(d) The President may from time to time change, modify, or 
revoke in whole or in part any proclamations issued by him under the 
authority of this section. 

(e) Except with respect to offenses committed, or forfeitures 
incurred, prior to May 1, 1939, this section and all proclamations 
issued thereunder shall not be effective after May 1, 1939. 


FINANCIAL TRANSACTIONS 


Sc. 3. (a) Whenever the President shall have issued a proclama- 
tion under the authority of section 1 of this Act, it shall thereafter 
be unlawful for any person within the United States to purchase, 
sell, or exchange bonds, securities, or other obligations of the gov- 
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ernment of any belligerent State or of any State wherein civil strife 
exists, named in such proclamation, or of any political subdivision 
of any such State, or of any person acting for or on behalf of the 
government of any such State, or of any faction or asserted govern- 
ment within any such State wherein civil strife exists, or of any 
person acting for or on behalf of any faction or asserted government 
within any such State wherein civil strife exists, issued after the date 
of such proclamation, or to make any loan or extend any credit to 
any such government, political subdivision, faction, asserted govern- 
ment, or person, or to solicit or receive any contribution for any 
such government, political subdivision, faction, asserted govern- 
ment, or person: Provided, That if the President shall find that such 
action will serve to protect the commercial or other interests of the 
United States or its citizens, he may, in his discretion, and to such 
extent and under such regulations as he may prescribe, except from 
the operation of this section ordinary commercial credits and short- 
time obligations in aid of legal transactions and of a character cus- 
tomarily used in normal peacetime commercial transactions. Nothing 
in this subsection shall be construed to prohibit the solicitation 
or collection of funds to be used for medical aid and assistance, or 
for food and clothing to relieve human suffering, when such solici- 
tation or collection of funds is made on behalf of and for use by any 
person or organization which is not acting for or on behalf of any 
such government, political subdivision, faction, or asserted govern- 
ment, but all such solicitations and collections of funds shall be 
subject to the approval of the President and shall be made under 
such rules and regulations as he shall prescribe. 

(b) The provisions of this section shall not apply to a renewal or 
adjustment of such indebtedness as may exist on the date of the 
President’s proclamation. 

(c) Whoever shall violate the provisions of this section or of any 
regulations issued hereunder shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined 
not more than $50,000 or imprisoned for not more than five years, 
or both. Should the violation be by a corporation, organization, or 
association, each officer or agent thereof participating in the viola- 
tion may be liable to the penalty herein prescribed. 

(d) Whenever the President shall have revoked any such procla- 
mation issued under the authority of section 1 of this Act, the pro- 
visions of this section and of any regulations issued by the President 
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hereunder shall thereupon cease to apply with respect to the State 
or States named in such proclamation, except with respect to offenses 
committed prior to such revocation. 


EXCEPTIONS—AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


: Sec. 4. This Act shall not apply to an American republic or 
republics engaged in war against a non-American State or States, 
provided the American republic is not cooperating with a non- 
American State or States in such war. 


NATIONAL MuniTIONS CONTROL BOARD 


Sec. 5. (a) There is hereby established a National Munitions 
Control Board (hereinafter referred to as the “ Board’’) to carry out 
the provisions of this Act. The Board shall consist of the Secretary 


of State, who shall be chairman and executive officer of the Board,” 


the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of War, the Secretary 
of the Navy, and the Secretary of Commerce. Except as otherwise 
provided in this Act, or by other law, the administration of this Act 
is vested in the Department of State. The Secretary of State shall 
promulgate such rules and regulations with regard to the enforce- 
ment of this section as he may deem necessary to carry out its pro- 
visions. The Board shall be convened by the chairman and shall 
hold at least one meeting a year. 

(b) Every person who engages in the business of manufacturing, 
exporting, or importing any of the arms, ammunition, or imple- 
ments of war referred to in this Act, whether as an exporter, im- 
porter, manufacturer, or dealer, shall register with the Secretary of 
State his name, or business name, principal place of business, and 
places of business in the United States, and a list of the arms, ammu- 
nition, and implements of war which he manufactures, imports, or 
exports. 

(c) Every person required to register under this section shall 
notify the Secretary of State of any change in the arms, ammunition, 
or implements of war which he exports, imports, or manufactures; 
and upon such notification the Secretary of State shall issue to such 
person an amended certificate of registration, free of charge, which 
shall remain valid until the date of expiration of the original cer- 
tificate. Every person required to register under the provisions of 
this section shall pay a registration fee of $500, unless he manufac- 
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tured, exported, or imported arms, ammunition, and implements of 
war to a total sales value of less than $50,000 during the twelye 
months immediately preceding his registration, in which case he shall 
pay a registration fee of $100. Upon receipt of the required regis. 
tration fee, the Secretary of State shall issue a registration certificate 
valid for five years, which shall be renewable for further periods of 
five years upon the payment for each renewal of a fee of $500 in the 
case of persons who manufactured, exported, or imported arms, am- 
munition, and implements of war to a total sales value of more than 
$50,000 during the twelve months immediately preceding the renewal, 
or a fee of $100 in the case of persons who manufactured, exported, 
or imported arms, ammunition, and implements of war to a total 
sales value of less than $50,000 during the twelve months immediately 
preceding the renewal. The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
directed to refund, out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $400 to every person who shall have paid a 
registration fee of $500 pursuant to this Act, who manufactured, 
exported, or imported arms, ammunition, and implements of war to 
a total sales value of less than $50,000 during the twelve months 
immediately preceding his registration. 

(d) It shall be unlawful for any person to export, or attempt to 
export, from the United States to any other State, any of the arms, 
ammunition, or implements of war referred to in this Act, or to 
import, or attempt to import, to the United States from any other 
State, any of the arms, ammunition, or implements of war referred 
to in this Act, without first having obtained a license therefor. 

(e) All persons required to register under this section shall main- 
tain, subject to the inspection of the Secretary of State, or any per- 
son or persons designated by him, such permanent records of manu- 
facture for export, importation, and exportation of arms, ammuni- 
tion, and implements of war as the Secretary of State shall prescribe. 

(f) Licenses shall be issued to persons who have registered as 
herein provided for, except in cases of export or import licenses 
where the export of arms, ammunition, or implements of war would 
be in violation of this Act or any other law of the United States, or 
of a treaty to which the United States is a party, in which cases such 
licenses shall not be issued. 

(g) Whenever the President shall have issued a proclamation 
under the authority of section 1 of this Act, all licenses theretofore 
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issued under this Act shall tpso facto and immediately upon the 
issuance of such proclamation, cease to grant authority to export 
arms, ammunition, or implements of war from any place in the 
United States to any belligerent State, or to any State wherein civil 
strife exists, named in such proclamation, or to any neutral State for 
transshipment to, or for the use of, any such belligerent State or any 
such State wherein civil strife exists; and said licenses, in so far as the 
grant of authority to export to the State or States named in such 
proclamation is concerned, shall be null and void. 

(h) No purchase of arms, ammunition, or implements of war shall 
be made on behalf of the United States by any officer, executive 
department, or independent establishment of the Government from 
any person who shall have failed to register under the provisions of 
this Act. 

(i) The provisions of the Act of August 29, 1916, relating to the 
sale of ordnance and stores to the Government of Cuba (39 Stat. 619, 
643; U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 50, sec. 72), are hereby repealed as of 
December 31, 1937. 

(j) The Board shall make an annual report to Congress, copies 
of which shall be distributed as are other reports transmitted to 
Congress. Such reports shall contain such information and data col- 
lected by the Board as may be considered of value in the determina- 
tion of questions connected with the control of trade in arms, ammu- 
nition, and implements of war. The Board shall include in such 
reports a list of all persons required to register under the provisions 
of this Act, and full information concerning the licenses issued 
hereunder. 

(k) The President is hereby authorized to proclaim upon recom- 
mendation of the Board from time to time a list of articles which 
shall be considered arms, ammunition, and implements of war for the 
purposes of this section. 


AMERICAN VESSELS PROHIBITED FROM CARRYING ARMS 
TO BELLIGERENT STATES 


SEc. 6. (a) Whenever the President shall have issued a procla- 
mation under the authority of section 1 of this Act, it shall thereafter 
be unlawful, until such proclamation is revoked, for any American 
vessel to carry any arms, ammunition, or implements of war to any 
belligerent State, or to any State wherein civil strife exists, named in 
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such proclamation, or to any neutral State for transshipment to, or 
for the use of, any such belligerent State or any such State wherein 
civil strife exists. 

(b) Whoever, in violation of the provisions of this section, shal] 
take, or attempt to take, or shall authorize, hire, or solicit another to 
take, any American vessel carrying such cargo out of port or from the 
jurisdiction of the United States shall be fined not more than $10,000, 
or imprisoned not more than five years, or both; and, in addition, such 
vessel, and her tackle, apparel, furniture, and equipment, and the 
arms, ammunition, and implements of war on board, shall be forfeited 
to the United States. 


Use oF AMERICAN Ports AS BASE OF SUPPLY 


Sec. 7. (a) Whenever, during any war in which the United States 
is neutral, the President, or any person thereunto authorized by him, 
shall have cause to believe that any vessel, domestic or foreign, 
whether requiring clearance or not, is about to carry out of a port of 
the United States, fuel, men, arms, ammunition, implements of war, 
or other supplies to any warship, tender, or supply ship of a bellig- 
erent State, but the evidence is not deemed sufficient to justify forbid- 
ding the departure of the vessel as provided for by section 1, title V, 
chapter 30, of the Act approved June 15, 1917 (40 Stat. 217, 221; 
U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 18, sec. 31), and if, in the President’s judg- 
ment, such action will serve to maintain peace between the United 
States and foreign States, or to protect the commercial interests of the 
United States and its citizens, or to promote the security or neutrality 
of the United States, he shall have the power and it shall be his duty 
to require the owner, master, or person in command thereof, before 
departing from a port of the United States, to give a bond to the 
United States, with sufficient sureties, in such amount as he shall 
deem proper, conditioned that the vessel will not deliver the men, or 
any part of the cargo, to any warship, tender, or supply ship of a 
belligerent State. 

(b) If the President, or any person thereunto authorized by him, 
shall find that a vessel, domestic or foreign, in a port of the United 
States, has previously cleared from a port of the United States during 
such war and delivered its cargo or any part thereof to a warship, 
tender, or supply ship of a belligerent State, he may prohibit the 
departure of such vessel during the duration of the war. 
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SUBMARINES AND ARMED MERCHANT VESSELS 


Sec. 8. Whenever, during any war in which the United States is 
neutral, the President shall find that special restrictions placed on 
the use of the ports and territorial waters of the United States by 
the submarines or armed merchant vessels of a foreign State, will 
serve to maintain peace between the United States and foreign States, 
or to protect the commercial interests of the United States and its 
citizens, or to promote the security of the United States, and shall 
make proclamation thereof, it shall thereafter be unlawful for any 
such submarine or armed merchant vessel to enter a port or the 
territorial waters of the United States or to depart therefrom, except 
under such conditions and subject to such limitations as the President 
may prescribe. Whenever, in his judgment, the conditions which 
have caused him to issue his proclamation have ceased to exist, he 
shall revoke his proclamation and the provisions of this section shall 


thereupon cease to apply. 


TRAVEL ON VESSELS OF BELLIGERENT STATES 


Src. 9. Whenever the President shall have issued a proclamation 
under the authority of section 1 of this Act it shall thereafter be 
unlawful for any citizen of the United States to travel on any vessel 
of the State or States named in such proclamation, except in accord- 
ance with such rules and regulations as the President shall prescribe: 
Provided, however, That the provisions of this section shall not 
apply to a citizen of the United States traveling on a vessel whose 
voyage was begun in advance of the date of the President’s procla- 
mation, and who had no opportunity to discontinue his voyage after 
that date: And provided further, That they shall not apply under 
ninety days after the date of the President’s proclamation to a citizen 
of the United States returning from a foreign State to the United 
States. Whenever, in the President’s judgment, the conditions which 
have caused him to issue his proclamation have ceased to exist, he 
shall revoke his proclamation and the provisions of this section shall 
thereupon cease to apply with respect to the State or States named 
in such proclamation, except with respect to offenses committed prior 
to such revocation. 
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ARMING OF AMERICAN MERCHANT VESSELS PROHIBITED 


SEc. 10. Whenever the President shall have issued a proclamation 
under the authority of section 1, it shall thereafter be unlawful, 
until such proclamation is revoked, for any American vessel engaged 
in commerce with any belligerent State, or any State wherein civil 
strife exists, named in such proclamation, to be armed or to carry 
any armament, arms, ammunition, or implements of war, except 
small arms and ammunition therefor which the President may deem 
necessary and shall publicly designate for the preservation of disci- 
pline aboard such vessels. 


REGULATIONS 


Sec. 11. The President may, from time to time, promulgate such 
rules and regulations, not inconsistent with law, as may be necessary 
and proper to carry out any of the provisions of this Act; and he may 
exercise any power or authority conferred on him by this Act through 
such officer or officers, or agency or agencies, as he shall direct. 


GENERAL PENALTY PROVISION 


Sec. 12. In every case of the violation of any of the provisions of 
this Act or of any rule or regulation issued pursuant thereto where a 
specific penalty is not herein provided, such violator or violators, upon 
conviction, shall be fined not more than $10,000, or imprisoned not 
more than five years, or both. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 13. For the purposes of this Act— 


(a) The term “ United States,’’ when used in a geographical sense, 
includes the several States and Territories, the insular possessions of 
the United States (including the Philippine Islands), the Canal Zone, 
and the District of Columbia. 

(b) The term “person”’ includes a partnership, company, associa- 
tion, or corporation, as well as a natural person. 

(c) The term “‘vessel’’ means every description of watercraft 
(including aircraft) or other contrivance used, or capable of being 
used, as a means of transportation on, under, or over water. 

(d) The term “ American vessel’ means any vessel (including air- 
craft) documented under the laws of the United States. 
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(e) The term ‘‘vehicle’’ means every description of carriage (in- 
cluding aircraft) or other contrivance used, or capable of being used, 
as a means of transportation on or over land. 

(f) The term “State” shall include nation, government, and 


country. 
SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 


Sec. 14. If any of the provisions of this Act, or the application 
thereof to any person or circumstance, is held invalid, the remainder 
of the Act, and the application of such provision to other persons or 
circumstances, shall not be affected thereby. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 15. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated from time 
to time, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
such amounts as may be necessary to carry out the provisions and 
accomplish the purposes of this Act. 

Approved, May 1, 1937, 6.30 p. m., Central Standard Time. 





